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FOREWORD 



The writers of this little Primer have for some 
time realised the necessity for a cheap and 
simple introduction to the study of library 
economy, written in a form that should be suited 
to the junior assistant, and published at a price 
within the means of all. 

The following brochure has been written in the 
hope that it may meet this want. No professional 
prominence on the part of its authors is assumed to 
justify publication, neither does it aim to teach the 
sub or district librarian his duties. The authors 
have desired to place a cheap and handy 
guide within reach of the junior assistant, 
trusting that it will stimulate him to further 
improve himself in professional matters, and 
enable him to obtain some idea of the various 
systems with which he may come in contact Its 
main object is to serve as an easy introduction to 
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the more advanced manuals with which the 
profession is already furnished. 

The writers will be indebted to all librarians 
who will bring this Primer to the notice of 
their assistants. 

G. C R. 

W. B. T. 
March 1904. 
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FOR JUNIOR ASSISTANTS 



CHAPTER I 

How THE Public Libraries became 

Established 

The scope of this little book may be briefly 
outlined as an attempt to supply a general 
view of the founding of public libraries, their 
administration, the influences which led to 
legislation in their regard, and a forecast of their 
work and place amongst the social organisations 
of the future. 

In the first place, it offers some account of the 
origin and development of public libraries, outlines 
the legislation affecting their maintenance and 
conduct, and compares present-day results with 
the anticipations of their first founders. The 
average assistant cannot fail to be interested in 
this account of the genesis of the movement — a 
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modern development, the influence of which 
cannot be estimated. 

It seems strange that sixty years ago the 
public library did not exist in this country, that 
of all the social discoveries and improvements of 
modern times the library movement should have 
made so tardy an appearance. 

The Victorian Era was an age of manifold 
progress, and for that period was reserved the 
awakening of the people to new desires. Popular 
education was the great stimulus, and with every 
enlargement in its scope there grew up a corre- 
sponding demand for better facilities. The desire 
awakened in the school was carried into the home 
and the world, and the public library was devised 
to supply the new demand for books. Neverthe- 
less, librarianship is not a creation of the last sixty 
years ; its early rise must be sought towards the 
dawn of history. The ancient peoples of the 
East had their great and learned national 
librarians, archivists, and historians, to whose 
labours the world owes its knowledge of things 
which would otherwise have passed out of ken 
with the march of time. The baked clay tablet 
preceded the papyrus and vellum roll, as these 
have, in their turn, yielded to the incredibly 
numerous products of the modem press. The 
first librarian worked as a scholar among his 
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books; his modern brother is largely concerned 
with storage, classification, and arrangement — he 
has become the handmaid of the student and 
reader. The results of his labours may be little 
considered by the average reader who yet owes him 
so much, but the librarian cannot ignore his descent, 
and it is a life-honour to follow in the steps of 
his predecessors. 

' Libraries, or, more correctly speaking, collec- 
tions of books and manuscripts, have been 
established in this country from a very early date, 
as a glance at bibliographical chronology will 
testify. Very soon after the introduction of 
Christianity into England, monasteries of religious 
orders were founded in different parts of the 
country, and with the monasteries came literature. 
Here alone for many years learning found a home ; 
and that this was as inevitable as it was fitting can 
be seen by a most cursory glance at the condition 
of the people as depicted in the writings of King 
Alfred the Great. 

These religious houses were jealous of their 
literaiy treasures, and vied with each other in 
their accumulation. We read that, in the seventh 
century, Theodore of Tarsus brought manuscripts 
to Canterbury, including some of the work of the 
Greek writers; and this is an instance of the 
manner in which our early cathedral libraries 
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became enriched. That the custody of these 
treasures was considered a high function is seen 
in the writings of Alcuin, who, prior to his de- 
parture to the court of Charlemagne, states with 
evident pride that he had been responsible for 
the good and safe keeping of the books at York. 
This fact is worthy of note, and present-day 
librarians should be proud of their heritage. 

Records of the establishment of these monastic 
libraries are fragmentary, but as the custom of 
writing "chronicles" became more general, we 
find repeated reference to the early literary 
depositories and of the schools of learning asso- 
ciated with them. 

Richard Aungerville, better known as Richard 
de Bury, bequeathed to us, in his principal work, 
Pkilobiblotiy an interesting account of the state 
of learning in England and France at the opening 
of the fourteenth century. He had a great love 
for MSS. and books, and the Philobiblon was 
written as a guide to the library which he founded 
at Oxford. 

For many years these libraries were judiciously 
reserved to the very few, but with the fifteenth 
century they were made more accessible, and 
about this period a movement for their better 
establishment and augmentation becomes evi- 
dent. 
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Between the years 1421-26 Sir Richard Whit- 
tington founded at Guildhall a library for the 
convenience of London students and those *' dis- 
coursing to the people." This we learn from the 
will of one John Carpenter, sometime Town Clerk 
of London : — '' I direct that if any good or rare 
books shall be found among the residue of my 
goods which may seem necessary for the Common 
Library at Guildhall for the profit of students 
there and of those discoursing' to the common 
people^ I will and bequeath that those books be 
there placed by my executors." This Common 
Library was partially dismantled by Edward 
Seymour, Duke of Somerset, in 1522, and was 
finally destroyed by the Great Fire of 1666. 

Other libraries of the fifteenth century were 
founded at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. At the last named a catalogue of the 
existing collection was compiled in 1425 by the 
outgoing proctors. Even at that early date no 
less than three hundred and thirty volumes were 
already stored here, a goodly number, when we 
consider how few, expensive, and difficult to ac- 
quire books were in those days. 

As yet, however, the common folk had no 
books, but the invention of the printing press, and 
gradual dispersion of the scholars hitherto con- 
gregated in the south and west of Europe, kindled 
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the flame of an already smouldering enthusiasm for 
learning. One of the earliest results of printing 
was the distribution of Bibles. In the year 1537 
was established an injunction having the force 
of law to provide Bibles in every parish church 
in England^ such to be freely accessible to all 
parishioners. Later, similar injunctions were 
established for the provision of other books 
likewise, all charges to be defrayed from a Parish 
Book Rate. But little came of these injunctions. 
Bibles secured with chains were placed in some 
churches, but the eager populace soon reduced 
these volumes to a worn-out condition, and they 
were seldom replaced. 

The opening years of the seventeenth century 
witnessed the great work of Sir Thomas Bodley, 
a learned statesman, who after years of public 
service retired to Oxford, and devoted the re- 
mainder of his lifetime to the regeneration of 
the Oxford Library. In 1602 he opened the 
Bodleian with two thousand volumes, to which 
number he had contributed largely himself. It 
would be interesting to dwell upon the later 
growth of the Bodleian, but specialisation is 
impossible within the limits of this primer.' 

So far we have only met with one legislative 
measure — ^the sanction of a Parish Book Rate — 
and it was not until 1709 that a second instance 
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is discovered. In that year Dr. Thomas Bray, 
founder of the Society for the Propagation of 
die Gospel, being personally acquainted with 
the difficulties encountered by the poorer 
clergy in their studies, owing to the scarcity of 
literature, set a movement on foot for the 
establishment of parochial libraries. Later., 
assisted by Sir Peter King, Dr. Bray procured 
the passing of An Act for the better preservation 
of Parochial Libraries in that part of Great Britain 
called EngUmd. Under this statute the incun>- 
bent of every church to which such a parochial 
library was attached was made personally re- 
sponsible ioc the good keeping of the collection 
and for a safe transfer to his successor. Nor was 
this all, for the incumbent was likewise compelled 
to maintain a complete catalogue of the volumes 
in his care. During his lifetime Dr. Bray saw 
good results from his labours in the establishment 
of over sixty of these collections, some of which 
were in existence as late as the year i860. 

The year 1753 was signalised by the establish- 
ment of our great national library, the British 
Museum, by the collection of the libraries of the 
British sovereigns from Henry VII. to George III. 
The establishment of the British Museum and the 
early rules for its administration are a landmark 
and an interesting study, since upon the adminis- 
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trative lines of this institution many of the first 
public library methods were modelled. 

At about the same period, also, we see signs of 
the dawn of a new system for bringing books within 
the reach of an extended public. The landed gentry 
formed collections for the use of their tenants and 
neighbours. Thus Lord Crewe gathered a library 
at Bamburgh Castle, in 1778, for the use of the 
householders in the neighbourhood. 

In 1824 we note the reforming of the Common 
Library at Guildhall. Rooms for the storage of 
the various collections were set aside, but, although 
the records of this library are unbroken from 
this date, it was not until 1873 that the public 
library with which we are now acquainted was 
opened. 

Notwithstanding the foundation of the British 
Museum and the second birth of the Guildhall 
Library, a further need was felt, which resulted, in 
1 841, in the opening of the London Library, upon 
subscription lines, as an institution for the con- 
venience of students and men of letters. About 
this period several other subscription libraries were 
established. 

But the poorer classes still had no free books 
within reach. The movement to establish libraries 
was not rapid but it was deliberate, and proceeded 
side by side with the general diffusion of public 
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education. In the larger centres, such as 
Manchester and Liverpool, men of culture began 
to lecture to crowded audiences as the only means 
of conveying to the masses that information for 
which they hungered and of which they now began 
to feel the need. These lectures became regular 
institutions, and such local centres were ardently 
appreciated by the working classes, who there, so 
to speak, found a new world of ideas and interests. 
Popular science led the way to popular history, and 
thus a widening of culture was engendered. 

At Manchester, in 1 844, the marked appreciation 
on the part of the artisan class found its expression 
in a meeting which was called to consider means 
for augmenting and systematising these lectures. 
The result of this meeting was that William 
Ewart, M.P. for Bletchingley, Liverpool, intro- 
duced a Bill into Parliament for "Encouraging 
the Establishment of Museums in large towns " as 
a step towards an improvement in public taste and 
learning. 

The Bill passed and received the Royal Assent 
on 2ist July 1845. Its provisions were that any 
town of ten thousand inhabitants could raise a rate 
of one halfpenny in the pound to defray the cost 
of erecting a museum, but no provision was made 
for funds with which to purchase specimens. An 
entrance-fee of one penny was, however, permitted, 
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and from this source establishment charges and 
general upkeep were to be met 

On the passing of this Act several townslaps 
erected museums, while Canterbury, Warrington, 
and Salford used their entrance-^money to purchase 
books^ as well as specimens, for the use of the 
public. The Canterbury Museum made a charge 
for reading these books, but at Warrington in 
1848, and at Salford in 1849, stated days were 
allotted on which the books were available for 
free reference. 

The Warrington Museum is therefore to be 
regarded as the first municipally controlled free 
library in England w^hich owed its origin to a 
legislative measure. 

The movement for the establishment of 
municipal museums accompanied the growth 
of mechanics' institutes throughout the country 
— institutions which were the forerunners of the 
public libraries. They assisted considerably in 
the education of the artisan classes, and it would 
be hard to overestimate the value of their early 
work. The mechanics' institute was mainly the 
outcome of the labours of George Birkbeck, who 
as early as 1824 was hard at work in the cause 
of popular education. As institutions for aid in 
self-culture, they met to some extent the need 
of the times, but better results might have 
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followed had a less exalted ideal been aimed at 
In an ever-anxious desire to extend their basis, 
additions were made to the general scheme which 
caused many of these institutes to d^enerate 
of late years into mere social clubs. Music and 
amusements sapped the older strength of the 
literary and philosophic debates and reading 
circles, and the initial purpose of the foundation 
was correspondingly obscured. Mechanics' in- 
stitutes are still in active and healtiiy operation, 
which do excellent work and lead up to the 
greater opportunities of the public libraries, but 
such was not the result achieved by the bulk of 
the early institutions. Some became financially 
distressed and were cdmpelled to close their doors, 
while others — and these were a goodly number — 
were incorporated with the newly formed public 
libraries. 

The success of the Museums Act of 1845 
prompted an attempt, headed by Mr. Ewart and 
proceeding mainly from the endeavours of Edward 
Edwards, to establish a Public Libraries Act. 
There is magic in the name of Edward Edwards, 
and librarians must always regret that so useful 
and devoted a career should have met with scanty 
recognition. Originally on the staff of the British 
Museum and, later, one of the organisers of the 
Manchester Public Library, Edward Edwards 
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worked hard and constantly for the establishment 
of public municipal libraries in this country. 
No phase of the early movement is complete 
without mention of his name, and there was little, 
if any, literature bearing upon the subject which 
he had not written or consulted for use in his 
campaign. He was the means of directing Mr. 
Ewart's enthusiasm to the issue of the Bill of 1850 ; 
and although the measure is known by the name 
of the member who moved it, assistants must ever 
regard Edward Edwards as its true originator. 

In 1849 ^i** Hwart made application, in ac- 
cordance with parliamentary procedure, for the 
appointment of a Select Committee on the existing 
Public Libraries in Great Britain and Irelandy and 
on the best means of extending the establishment of 
libraries freely open to the public^ especially in large 
towns. 

This committee took evidence from all existing 
authorities, and statistical tables, compiled by the 
officials of all the leading European libraries, were 
presented for its examination. As a result of 
prolonged discussion, four main conclusions were 
formulated. The first was that Great Britain was 
far behind the continental nations in the matter of 
popular education. The second and third conclu- 
sions stated the universal and pressing need for a 
system of free town libraries, that legislation was 
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the only proper method for their establishment, 
and that they should be placed under municipal 
control. Finally, it was agreed that the regu- 
lations of many existing libraries were in need of 
revision in order to increase their usefulness. This 
was especially the case in those institutions the 
funds, or part funds, of which were already pro- 
vided from public sources, namely, by grants from 
the Consolidated Fund and Copy Tax. 

These results led Mr. Ewart to introduce his 
Bill entitled an Act for enabling Town Councils to 
establish Public Libraries and Museums^ which 
passed and received Royal Assent on 14th August 
1850. This was the first direct legislation for free 
public libraries. 

In every town of over ten thousand inhabitants 
the Town Council was now enabled to take a poll 
of the burgesses on a question of levying a rate 
for the erection of a public library or museum. 
Further, if the burgesses decided to adopt the Act, 
a rate was to be levied up to the limit of a half- 
penny in the pound on the rateable property, and 
the proceeds of this rate were to be applied to the 
erection of new or alteration of adopted buildings, 
and to management and maintenance charges. A 
loan, for the purposes of the Act, could be also 
made, upon the security of the rates, by any Town 
Council. 
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This Act marks the opening of a new era, 
for it is the first measure in a long series through 
which the movement that began in philanthropic 
lectures was transformed into the present system 
and became the charge of the State. The Act of 
1850 was an experimental statute, and one which 
soon required revision. This came about in 1853, 
with the passage of An Act to extend the Public 
Libraries Act of iSSo to Ireland and Scotland. 

In this Bill we have an Act that was to be 
operative in any part of the United Kingdom. 
To properly understand the subsequent life-story 
of our institutions, it now becomes necessary to 
devote our attention to the three countries separ- 
ately, since measures were introduced affecting 
Ireland or Scotland (or both) which had no bearing 
upon the English and Welsh institutions, and 
vice versd. 



SKETCH OF UBRARY LEGISLATION FOR ENGLAND 

Free public libraries and museums were brought 
into being in England and Wales by Ewart's Act 
of 1850, the provisions of which have been cited. 
Later, in 1855, the restricted limits of this Act 
prompted An Act for further promoting the 
establishment of Free Public Libraries and 
Museums in Municipal TownSy and for extending 
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it to Towns governed under Local Improvement 
Acts and to Parishes. This Act received Royal 
Assent on 30th July 1855, and remained the 
principal Act for England and Wales until the 
introduction of the Act of 1892. Its chief 
alteration in the law was with regard to the poll. 
Where the population of a parish was less than 
five thousand, a town council or district board 
could call a public meeting of burgesses, and the 
Act could be adopted should two-thirds of those 
assembled be in favour thereof. Where the 
population of a parish exceeded five thousand, 
overseers could call a meeting if required to do so 
by ten burgesses. In parishes of over eight thousand 
inhabitants, ten burgesses could demand a poll. 
Neighbouring parishes could co-operate in the 
establishment of a common library- or museum, 
and all institutions were to be freely open to the 
public. The regulation of these institutions was to 
be delegated by the council, board, or vestry, to 
not less than three or more than nine commis- 
sioners, who formed a body corporate and who 
were to hold monthly meetings. One important 
revision was the extension of the rate-limit to one 
penny in the pound. 

The next measure was An Act to amend tke 
Libraries Act, which became law on 19th August 
1866. This Act removed the population limit 
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and enabled the commissioners of museums in ad- 
joining parishes to add a library, or vice versd^ 
without further formalities. 

On 14th August 1871 Royal Assent was given 
to An Act to amend the Public Libraries Act, 
185s, which gave powers of execution to local 
government boards, under the Public Health Act 
of 1848 and the Local Government Act of 1858. 
On 14th August 1877 we note An Act ta amend 
the Public Libraries Acts^ which stipulated polling 
by voting papers and enabled burgesses, if so 
minded, to fix a rate at lower than one penny in 
the pound. 

Another Act to amend the Public Libraries 
Acts was passed on 28th July 1884, wherein 
provision was made that grants from the Board of 
Education might be accepted, and also that where 
the Act had been adopted for the establishment of 
a public library, museum, school of art and science, 
or art gallery, any other of these institutions might 
be added without another poll. 

With 1887 came a further Act to amend the 
Public Libraries Acts, which, passing on 8th 
August, provided that a public library could be 
established in a room or premises not otherwise 
appropriated to the purpose of the Act, and 
without the specific erection of a building. This 
Act repealed portions of the Act of 1855, and gave 
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districts in London under the Metropolitan Manage- 
ment Act of 1855 powers to adopt the Act in the 
same way as parishes, but no parish included in a 
district which had already adopted the Act could 
make a new local adoption for itself without pre- 
vious consent from the Local Government Board. 

On 31st May 1889 an Act to amend the Public 
Libraries Act^ 1855, was passed which, repealing 
a portion of the 1855 Act, arranged, with several 
minor details, to incorporate the Public Library and 
Museum Rate with, and as part of, the Poor Rate. 

As a last amendment before the great Act of 
1892, An Act ta amend the Public Libraries 
{England) Acts was passed on i8th August 1890 
i^i^ich repealed portions of the 1855 and 1887 &nd 
the whole of the 1877 Acts. It stipulated that the 
rate could be fixed at one halfpenny or three 
farthings in the pound, with permission, after the 
lapse of not less than twelve months, to take a 
new vote for the purpose of increasing the rate to 
not more than a penny in the pound. No title to 
vote on these questions was to be admitted other 
than inclusion of the voters' names on the 
electoral roll of burgesses, and the votings were 
to be recorded by voting papers. Public library 
authorities were also allowed to co-operate with 
the governing bodies of libraries having endowment, 
controlled by the Charity Commissioners. 
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- This Act was repealed by the Act to consolidate 
and amend the Law relating to Public Libraries^ 
which received Royal Assent on 27th June 1892, 
and became the principal Act. In recognition of 
the high present importance of this statute the full 
text will be found in Appendix A. It has since 
been amended, or supplemented, by the following 
statutes : — 

The Amendment Act of 1893 niade certain 
modifications as to its adoption by urban district 
authorities, and allows for the combination of two 
or more of such bodies in the execution of the Act, 
proportionate sums of money to defray the cost of 
adoption to be paid by agreement. 

The Local Government Act of 1894 permitted, 
amongst other measures, the transfer of powers 
from commissioners to the councils and vestries. 

An Act of 1898, dealing with "offenders in, and 
misusers of, public libraries," was enlarged by 
another passed on 17th August 1901 as An Act 
to amend the Act relating to Public Libraries^ 
Museums^ and Gymnasiums^ and to regulate the 
liability of Managers of Libraries to proceedings for 
libel This measure authorised codes of bye-laws 
to deal with offenders and misdemeanants, and 
extended the Offenders Act of 1898 to museums, 
art galleries, and schools provided under the 
Public Libraries Act of 1892. It further gave a 
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parochial elector the right to serve on the local 
library committee, under the clauses of the Local 
Government Act of 1894. 

The public libraries of the various parishes in 
London were affected by the London Government 
Act of 1899, which embodied, in many cases, 
several adjoining parishes into one metropolitan 
borough. The offices of the local committees were 
consequently transferred to a single libraries' com- 
mittee under the borough. 



LIBRARY LEGISLATION FOR IRELAND 

We must now consider the progress of the move- 
ment in Ireland and Scotland. Following E wart's 
Act of 1850, An Act to extend the Public Libraries 
Acty 1850, to Ireland and Scotland was introduced, 
and the Royal Assent was given on 20th August 
1853. The purpose of this Act is seen in its title. 
Two years later, on 26th June 1855, An Act for 
further promoting the establishment of Free Public 
Libraries and Museums in Ireland was passed. 
This repealed the statute of 1853 ^^^ advanced the 
rate limitation to one penny in the pound. 

Although affected by the Act of 187 1, legislation 
for Ireland remained otherwise unaltered until 1877, 
when (28th June) An Act to amend the Public 
Libraries {Ireland) Act of 1855 was passed 
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through Parliament This permitted the forma- 
tion of schools of music, and conferred borrowing 
powers upon the governing bodies. It further 
allowed non-members of the council or local 
board to serve as commissioners. 

Subsequently, and incidentally, further legis- 
lation for Ireland was influenced by the Acts of 
1877 (14th August) and 1889. In 1894 was 
passed An Act to amend the Public Libraries 
{Ireland) ActSy and in 1902 The Public Libraries 
(Ireland) Amendment Act permitted county 
councils to make grants to public libraries in 
Ireland, and also enabled district boards to put 
the Libraries Act into execution. One clause 
of the 1901 Act refers to Ireland also. 



LIBRARY LEGISLATION FOR SCOTLAND 

The public libraries of Scotland, like those 
of Ireland, were first established under the Act 
of 1853, but An Act to amend an Act of the last 
Session for extending" the Public Libraries Act, 
1850, to Ireland and Scotland was sanctioned 
on 31st July 1854. This provided that the rate 
limit be extended to one penny in the pound, 
and that the institutions be opened to the public 
free of charge. A provision for the purchase of 
books was also made. 
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Later, in 1866, incidental measures were passed 
in accordance with the Act of that year, and 
in the following session An Act to amend and 
consolidate the Public Libraries Acts {Scotland) 
received Royal Assent on isth July 1867. This 
repealed the Act of 1854, and that portion of 
the 1866 Act which referred to Scotland. It 
limited the period of loans, contained injunctions 
for governing committees, and also permitted 
the addition of museums or art galleries without 
further formalities. 

A later Act to amend the Public Libraries 
{Scotland) Acty 1867, gave further facilities to 
authorities moving for the adoption of the Act, 
and regulated their powers as to contracting loans. 

From 1 87 1 to 1887 no further direct legislation 
for the public libraries in Scotland was pre- 
sented, although some clauses of the 1871 (14th 
August) and the 1877 Acts affected institutions 
north of the Tweed. 

On Sth July 1887 An Act to provide for the 
levying of assessments under the Public Libraries 
{Scotland) Acts in the City of Edinburgh^ and for 
other purposes^ generally amended the Acts to 
suit local requirements, but on i6th September 
1887 this and all previous Acts relating to 
Scotland were repealed in favour of and by 
An Act to amend and consolidate the Public 
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Libraries {Scotland) Acts^ which principal statute 
has since been amended by the Acts of 1894 
and 1899 and slightly affected by the statutes of 
1889 ^ncl 1892. 



Considerations of space must preclude further 
development of this sketch of the legislation 
which governs our subject. The full Act of 1892 
is reprinted in Appendix A, and should be care- 
fully studied by all who aspire to a serious 
understanding of their duties. We shall now 
conclude this introductory chapter with a glance 
at the public libraries of the 'fifties as compared 
with the modern institution. 

A perusal of the opposing arguments to the 
1850 Act will show that ere one single public 
library had been established fears were enter- 
tained, and expressed, that they might be used 
in ways that did not accord with the aims of 
their promoters. It was thought that news- 
rooms would become the main interest to the 
public, and even "the light-literature trouble" 
Was suggested. The chief objections to the 
Bill were business-like but somewhat prejudiced. 
On the other side, the enthusiasm of adherents 
ran high. They lived in expectation of a coming 
generation of wiser and better men and women. 
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who were to reverence the claims of citizenship 
and the grandeur of our national heritage. 
National legislation on education was to intro- 
duce a second golden age. 

The enthusiasm of the time has borne fruit, at 
least as regards numbers. Some four hundred 
public libraries are now scattered broadcast over 
the United Kingdom. Then there were thousands 
who could not read a book if they had been 
given one. To-day there are few who cannot at 
least spell out a volume, while every man, woman, 
or child, blind or seeing, hale or halt, well-to-do 
or needy, can obtain books free for the asking. 

Following in the wake of Messrs. Ewart, 
Edwards, and Brotherton, we note the enthusiastic 
life-work of Mr. Thomas Greenwood, whose 
influence in promoting many of our modern in- 
stitutions has been great, and from whose pen 
has emanated some excellent technical literature. 
The munificence of Mr. Passmore Edwards has 
furthered the later movement, and few parts of 
the country are without some monument to his 
generosity in the cause. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie is our latest grand 
benefactor. Amidst the rare good fortune of the 
present he is ever mindful of early struggles 
to obtain self -education, and his liberality in 
providing means that may obviate modem re- 
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petition of such difficulties has made him famous 
among literary and educational centres. These men 
have one and all worked for the free provision 
of educational opportunities whereby the general 
public may become more and more enlightened. 

Questions may naturally arise as to the real 
outcome of so much enthusiasm and endeavour. 
We, if any, know the use to which our institu- 
tions are put. The public library is doing the 
good work that it was intended to do, but 
perhaps not so rapidly as the critical would wish. 
But great victories are seldom achieved other- 
wise than by the slow road of regular progress. 
It is the triumph of a day that is transient 

The press too often assails us upon one or 
other of the points which become monotonous 
with reiteration — the percentage of fiction 
issued, the expenses of establishment and up- 
keep — but few papers peep beneath the surface to 
note the good work which is actually being done. 
Libraries, at present, must be judged from an 
abstract and not from a concrete standard. 
The novel-reading bugbear will disappear with 
time, when our assailants realise the unsound 
foundation which statistical tables give to their 
argument No comment is needed where the 
argument of expense is presented. Few institu- 
tions have so much to do and do it at so small 
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a cost And further, if public advancement is 
the ideal of to-day, the meagre annual income 
of the public library is to be criticised as in- 
adequate and not as an extravagance. 

Free education and free libraries are working 
hand in hand in the cause of popular enlightenment, 
and each factor is indispensable to the other ; but 
a new phase of librarianship looms near, when a 
much higher standard of efficiency will be de- 
manded. The time has arrived when our critics 
are asking for evidences of our use to the com- 
munity. We are to be put into the scales, and the 
results of our fifty years of work are to be tested. 
We need not fear the verdict, yet, unless more mind- 
ful of our public service than of our personal stand- 
ing in the profession, we may lose time in fruitless 
endeavours to obtain prominent recognition for 
methods and ideas which, though we regard them as 
crucial matters,are asnought in the eyes of the public 
whom we serve, and who call for greater service. 

The twentieth-century institution must advance 
with the advance in popular culture, and the 
librarian will have to march with the times. 
This little book, therefore, endeavours to demon- 
strate to each assistant the claims of the future, in the 
hope that he may be stimulated to further prepare 
himself for the critically exacting public by whom 
his career is to be more and more closely reviewed. 



CHAPTER II 
Organisation 

Junior assistants will have little to do in connec- 
tion with the higher branches of library organisation. 
We can therefore review this subject in the briefest 
possible manner, only mentioning one or two 
essential points. 

Committees should select a site on or close to the 
main thoroughfare, and, if possible, well away from 
any high building which would obscure the light 
We can for the present pass over the erection of 
the building which is to house the library, such a 
matter being of sufficient importance to lay claim 
to separate treatment The lending department 
should be spacious, well lighted, well ventilated, 
and heated by means of steam or hot water, pipes 
for which should run throughout the building. 
A moderately low oak counter should divide the 
staff and public, and this should be fitted, on 
the staff side, with cupboards and drawers for 
stationery, etc. Standard bookcases should be 
placed in parallel positions behind the counter, 

26 
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unless the "Free Access" system is adopted, in 
which case the book accommodation should be on 
the public side. Should funds be small, stacking 
and indicators can be purchased as needed. In 
any case, ample provision should be allowed for 
extension, but it would be better to purchase all 
fittings and furniture in the first instance, and 
start with as complete a department as possible. 

The reference library should be situated in the 
most quiet part of the building, and should be 
fitted with wall cases round the room; a rail 
running parallel some four feet from the books 
allows easy perusal of the titles, but prevents the 
reader from handling the stock. Chairs, tables, 
etc., for this room should be of good material, as 
should be the fittings and furniture throughout 
the building. The news room should be fitted 
with wall slopes and separate stands, with clips 
attached. The separate stands should be placed 
about the room, care being taken to allow a gang- 
way at each end. In this room there should be 
a periodicals' rack against the wall, near to the 
assistant's desk, from whence the supervision of 
the entire room should be easy. Space should also 
be found for a few tables. 

The question of magazine, ladies', and children's 
rooms depends upon the space at disposal. 
Throughout the building floors should be of fire- 
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proof construction, wooden blocks being preferable 
to boards, inasmuch as they deaden the noise 
made by readers passing in and out of the rooms. 
Fire buckets or grenades should be handy to the 
staff, and maps, plans, statuary, etc., placed 
round and about, greatly enliven the general 
appearance. 

Organisation really commences with the ap- 
pointment of an experienced librarian, who should 
early draft a set of regulations, and specimens of 
stationery and rulings for such business books as 
he requires. As soon as these are sanctioned by 
the committee, they should be placed in the hands 
of the firm whose tender has been accepted. 

A selection of books should be submitted by 
the librarian to the committee. In this matter 
great assistance may be obtained from Sonnen- 
schein's Best Books, and also Whitaker's Reference 
Catalogue of Current Literature; the latest editions 
of these should always be at hand. Tenders for 
the supply of books should be invited, and the 
agreement should stipulate immediate delivery of 
all orders. Copies of all orders should be taken 
by means of a copying book and press ; indeed, all 
correspondence should be copied. 
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PREPARATION OF BOOKS FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 

New books are usually received in bundles or 

cases, and these should be carefully opened, knives 

not being thoughtlessly used for cutting string 

nor screwdrivers and chisels in opening cases, or 

damaged bindings may result. When all the 

books appear to have been unpacked, a thorough 

examination of the wrapping papers should be 

made to see that none have been overlooked, as 

this is quite possible among the quantities of 

paper and litter that are used. When taken from 

their wrappings, the books should be placed on 

convenient shelves to await checking with the 

invoice, after which process every volume is 

collated. 

Collation consists of examining a book, not only 
to ascertain whether it is perfect, but also to see 
that tiie pages run on in their proper order, and 
that the plates, if an illustrated work, are all in 
their allotted places. Most books are composed of 
sections containing four, eight, twelve, or sixteen 
pages. Each of these sections has a letter of the 
alphabet, or a number, on its initial page. These 
signs are called signatures, and the duty of the 
person who does the collatmg is to see that the signa- 
tures follow on in their consecutive order. When 
the letters of the alphabet are used, and the books 
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run into more than twenty-six sections, the alphabet 
begins again, but with the letters doubled, thus: 
« Aa," " Bb," etc. It should be noted that " J," V," 
and " W " are not generally used. This process of 
collation, although unfortunately often neglected, is 
very important, as if a book is stamped and placed in 
circulation, and afterwards found to be imperfect, 
it cannot be returned to the vendor and the 
imperfection cannot always be rectified. There- 
fore, to prevent these unsatisfactory occurrences, 
collation should always be faithfully carried out. 

Books requiring to be cut are next dealt with. 
Of the various kinds of paper-knives on the 
market, none in our opinion excel the old-fashioned 
flat bone cutter, with a smooth, straightedge and 
rounded point. The imitation ivory knife made of 
xylonite is very good, but being highly inflammable 
is apt to be dangerous. To cut a book properly is 
not so easy as might be supposed. It must be 
done slowly and without jerks — a regular pressure 
against the fold of the paper all the time — other- 
wise an untidy and ragged edge results. When 
cutting the top, pains should be taken to see that 
the knife enters right into the back. Any part that 
has not been cut tears when the book is opened, and 
this not only spoils the look of the page but also 
gives an objectionable appearance to the top of the 
volume whenxlosed. 
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The library stamp is now applied to indicate 
ownership, and as a safeguard against mis- 
appropriation. Different persons have different 
ideas about stamping books. Some think they 
cannot be stamped too much, others that two or 
three times is sufficient. Whatever pages may 
be stamped in the actual text, the back of the 
title-page, the backs of all plates, maps, etc., and 
the last page of letterpress should undoubtedly 
bear the library iniark. Usual intervals are 
every ten, twenty-five, fifty, seventy-five, or a 
hundred pages, while in some quarters the 
beginning, or blank space at end, of each chapter 
are regarded as the proper places. The istamp 
used should be a comparatively new one, giving a 
clean impression, and the inking pad should not 
be too wet. This helps to avoid smudged and 
unsightly marks. The stamp should be of india- 
rubber, as small and neat as possible. Few 
things look worse than a large, ugly mark. 
Stamps which emboss and perforate the name of the 
library may be had, but as their use practically 
amounts to book mutilation, they are not in 
general favour with librarians. Each impression 
should be as close as possible to the letterpress, 
without obliterating it, which precaution will 
allow for the rebinding of the book, a process in 
which the margin is sure to be trimmed. 
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The process of sticking labels into the books 
may here be dealt with. Two labels are usual. 
One, containing an abstract of the rules, the book's 
number, and the name and address of the library 
in full, is attached to the inside of the first cover ; 
the other, ruled with spaces which may be stamped 
with the date of issue, or date for return, is 
fastened to the front end-paper opposite the first 
label. 

In some libraries a pictorial book-plate is used, 
and when this is the case the dating label must 
necessarily be placed in the end of the book, or 
the " rules " label must be dispensed with. Some 
librarians always place this label here, but as this 
involves opening the volume in two places, on 
issue or return, time is gained by causing the 
labels to face each other. Dating labels naturally 
become filled, and require replacement It is 
therefore advisable to fasten them down one side 
only, or at the top, thus allowing for their easy 
removal 

Paste is the best adhesive for this purpose ; gum 
is not so satisfactory. A moderately thin, strong 
paste, without lumps, should be applied lightly 
and sparingly, and the label, when placed in its 
position, should be rubbed down with a piece 
of fresh blotting-paper. This labelling process 
applies only to books for the lending department ; 
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those volumes destined for the reference depart- 
ment require different treatment. 

Since these will not leave the building it is not 
necessary for them to bear dating labels, although 
we believe some librarians like to record the 
number of times a book is used by stamping it 
with the date of each occasion. This is, however, 
a matter of individual choice. One label is usual, 
giving the name of the library and a short notice 
to the effect that the book is a reference book and 
must not be removed from the room. It is 
attached to the inside of the first cover. Some- 
times the classification used demands that the 
book's number and class letter should appear on 
the back of the volumes, and in some libraries the 
necessary tools are provided for stamping them in 
the ordinary way. Otherwise small ready-printed 
labels can be obtained which are attached with an 
adhesive. When a book is re-bound, the binder 
naturally includes these references as part of the 
lettering. 

The volumes are now ready for entry in the 
stock book. This book records particulars of 
every volume or pamphlet placed upon the shelves 
of either the lending or reference departments. 
The stock book is the librarian's most important 
possession, and proper care must be taken for its 
safety. Its importance may perhaps be the more 
3 
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readily recognised when it is remembered that this 
book shows in convenient compass what volumes 
the librarian has received for the money spent, 
when they were acquired, how they were obtained, 
and what was paid in each case. Furthermore, in 
the event of the library suffering from fire, it is the 
only evidence that he can adduce as to losses and 
their value. If only in case of fire, therefore, it is 
absolutely necessary that this book be kept in a 
fireproof safe. 

There is no generally accepted ruling for a stock 
book ; every librarian has his own ideas as to what 
is best, although there is a close general re- 
semblance between one and another. Whatever 
else may be deemed necessary, it is essential that 
the stock book contain columns for recording the 
following particulars of each book, it being under- 
stood that a running number— one for each entry 
— forms one column : — 

1. Date. 

2. Author. 

3. Title. 

4. Number of volumes. 

5. Date of publication. 

6. Class. 

7. Vendor or donor. 

8. Published price. 

9. Cost price. 
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To this may be added, at the discretion of the 
librarian, spaces for the size and style of binding, 
particulars that are often of service; and it is 
frequently necessary to provide a column for the 
class number. This, of course, is only needed 
when each separate class begins with a new 
number. It is possible to use the stock book 
number for all purposes, and this practice avoids 
many complications. 

Other columns may be provided to show the 
place of publication, the publisher, collation, date 
of withdrawal (in the case of worn-out books), and 
of replacement. Finally, a column for remarks 
and notes will, on occasion, prove of service. 
After all the particulars concerning each volume 
have been entered, the stock book number is 
recorded, either on the title-page (front or back) or 
on the half-title, There is little doubt that the 
back of the title-page is the best position. There 
it escapes notice and does not spoil the look of the 
title. When marking this number it is usual to 
also insert the price and date of accession in some 
convenient part of the volume. It is not necessary 
to do this, but the habit frequently saves time. If 
it is not considered desirable that the value of a 
book be made known to the borrowers, some 
system of private marking may be adopted. This 
information may be put alongside of the number, 
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etc., or on one of the fly-leaves at the end. It is 
best to use a lead-pencil for the purpose. As an 
alternative, this information may be entered in the 
indicator block or upon the book card. 

These latter have now to be dealt with. Where 
an indicator is used, one ledger (or block, as it is 
sometimes called) is employed for every book. In 
the Cotgreave Indicator, which is the most popular, 
the little ledger provides in one place spaces for the 
author, title, number of volumes, and date of publi- 
cation ; and other spaces for date of accession, dates 
of binding, dates of renewal and shelf-location. If 
proper attention is given to all these particulars, 
this ledger will contain practically a history of the 
book it represents. Other types of indicator are 
on much the ^me system. With the card-charging 
system the information given on each card is usually 
not quite so full. Generally it consists merely of 
title, author, class letter, and number; sometimes 
there are also the dates of replacement or accession. 

The volumes are now ready for the shelves. 
In twos and threes they are taken and placed in 
their positions, the works on each subject being 
properly grouped together. This occasionally 
entails the shifting of shelves, either higher 
or lower, and sometimes the moving of half a 
case of books in order to make room for a work 
of more than one volume. This is a tiresome 
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job, but nevertheless inevitable, and when once 
done, there is considerable satisfaction in seeing 
the shelves tidy and straight. 

When all the volumes are shelved it is desirable 
that some record be made as to the exact position 
of each book, for this enables the staff to place 
their hands upon any particular work at any time. 
No matter how beautiful a classification may be, 
or how remarkable an assistant's memory, there 
will always be times when one or the other (or 
both) will fail, and a register then proves in- 
valuable. Various methods of registration are 
employed, one of the simplest being the shelf 
register^ so called. This consists of a plain 
ruled book, folio size for preference, about five 
inches wide, numbered from one to as many 
thousands as there are volumes in the library. 
The shelves in each class are numbered, and on 
the addition of every new volume its label is en- 
dorsed, in pencil, with the shelf number thus : — 



Book No. 

• 


! 
Shelf No. 

1 
. . - ' 


B 3956 


i 
B8 



Then in the register the shelf number is written 
atgainst 3956. With this, a reference to the book 
number in the register at once shows the class 
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and shelf of a volume, and it is soon found. It is 
advisable always to make the record in pencil, as 
when a book is moved to a new position, the old 
number can easily be rubbed out and the new 
one written in. Indicators provide space for this 
information on the indicator block. 

It may now be advisable to mention "shelf 
lists." These are guides to, or records of, the 
books stocked on every shelf. They are compiled 
for the purpose of checking the stock at stated 
intervals — stocktaking — ^to see that every book 
is properly accounted for. The shelves in each 
class receive a consecutive number, and the 
number of each book, on each shelf in its correct 
order, is then written down in octavo memoranda 
books, or on separate sheets of a uniform size. 
With one of these in hand, losses and misplace- 
ments can be discovered and rectified very 
quickly. 

Everything has now been done and the books 
only await borrowers. 

To discover what books a library possesses, a 
borrower of course consults the catalogue, or list 
of latest additions posted on the notice-board. 
Having made his selection, he glances at the 
indicator (presuming an indicator to be in use) 
to see whether his choice is available. Applica- 
tion is now made verbally, or by filling up one 
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of the necessary forms when these are in use in 
the library. The assistant removes the block 
from the indicator, ascertains what the book is, 
fetches it from the shelf, stamps the date of issue, 
or the date on which it is to be returned, on the 
issue label, places the block, together with the 
borrower's ticket, in a tray specially provided for 
them, and the issue is complete. If no indicator 
is employed, the borrower simply asks for the 
book by title and author, and the assistant inserts 
the ticket in the pocket of the book card, which 
is temporarily placed in a tray in much the same 
way as was done with the indicator block. Where 
open access is permitted, the borrower selects his 
book from the shelves and brings it to the assist- 
tant, who extracts the corresponding book card, 
which is arranged in numerical order in a tray 
with the cards for all the other books in the 
library, inserts the borrower's ticket, and places 
both in another tray. 

It is entirely a matter of choice whether the 
date, stamped in the book at the time of issue, 
be the date of issue or return. From the assist- 
ant's point of view possibly the former is prefer- 
able, but where the latter date is used it is 
impossible for the borrower to dispute when a 
book should have been returned, and this will 
often be the means of saving much argument. 
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When opportunity permits, trays containing 
the indicator blocks, or cards of the books which 
have been issued, receive the attention of the 
staff. Each book card, or indicator block, is 
taken separately, and against the date of issue, 
which is either stamped or written by hand, is 
placed the borrower's ticket number. 

Whichever system of issue is practised, this par- 
ticular process is identical for all cases. There 
may, of course, be formal variations. Thus, in 
one library, the slip on which a book is applied 
for, and which bears the borrower's name, is 
folded and inserted in the indicator block until 
the book is returned, no other record against it 
being kept. Sometimes these application slips are 
preserved separately until the book is returned, 
arranged alphabetically under the borrower's 
name. In the event of any dispute arising as to 
when the book was issued, it can be produced, 
and the point settled. But the general rule is that 
the date or ticket number are written in. 

It will be readily seen that to do this provides 
a record by which it is easy to ascertain what 
person had borrowed the book at any given 
period. The indicator block, or book card, 
practically constitutes a history of the book. 

With the Cotgreave Indicator the borrower's 
ticket is a slip of strong cardboard, of the same 
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width as the indicator block, but a trifle longer. 
Each end bears two colours, black and yellow, 
and green and red. These colours are used for 
denoting books overdue in the following manner. 
A certain order for the colours is agreed upon 
say, (i) black, (2) yellow, (3) green, (4) red, and 
for all the books issued during the first week the 
black comer of the ticket is turned to the left 
side of the indicator block, in the second week 
the yellow corner is used, and so on. Thus at 
the end of the fourth week, when each colour has 
done duty, and black is due again, if any blocks 
still have black showing at the left-hand corner, 
those books have been out nearly a month, 
and the borrowers are to be notified to that 
effect 

Tickets are turned to the current colour at the 
same time as the borrower's number is recorded 
against the date. With book cards a coloured 
slip is used for each week, and is inserted so that 
it shows above the level of the cards. 

The card-charging system permits another ar- 
rangement for showing what books are overdue. 
The cards of books "out" are not kept in one 
complete numerical sequence, but each day's issue 
is separated in the order of date. When a volume 
is returned, the date of issue must be ascertained 
before the corresponding book card can be found. 
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book number placed under the last. The addition 
of a number necessarily proves that the previous 
book has been returned. 

The alternative to cards is a book, which has its 
advantages — no number can be lost, and reference 
is handier — but when the space against a number 
becomes full, renewal is not so simple as with the 
cards. To effect this, the numbers occupying the 
space can be erased, or a piece of blank paper can 
be pasted over them ; but this destroys a record 
which might be useful hereafter. The other and 
only alternative is to open a new series in a 
new place. 



THE OPEN ACCESS SYSTEM 

This is a system by which all borrowers are 
permitted free and unrestricted access to the books 
on the shelves ; in other words, every holder of a 
ticket goes directly to the shelves in both refer- 
ence and lending departments, and selects whatever 
suitable book is available. The system is in vogue 
in a number of British libraries, but its acceptance 
is by no means universal. Theoretically it is ideal ; 
but there are many librarians yet to be convinced 
of its present practicability. In some libraries 
free access is permitted in the reference depart- 
ment only. There is much to be said for and 
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The advantage gained by this method is an auto- 
matic disclosure of books overdue; but if a dating 
label is lost, misplaced, or becomes obliterated, or 
if a book is lost so that the date of issue cannot be 
found, search must be made, often through the 
issues for two or three weeks, before the book 
card of the volume is discovered. Where, however, 
double charging (see below) prevails, a reference 
to the borrower's register, which also shows the 
date on which he had the last book out, obviates 
this eventuality. 

But besides this record as to who has had a 
certain book, or where a particular book is at any 
time, it is desirable that information should be 
easily procurable as to what book any individual 
borrower has in his possession at the moment, and 
also what books he has previously had. To accom- 
plish this, a second register must be kept, and this 
is technically known as "charging against the 
borrower." Each borrower has a number which 
appears conspicuously on his ticket, and against 
this number, either on cards or in a plain ruled 
book, is recorded the number of each book 
borrowed. When cards are used, each card bears 
a separate number, written or printed at one of 
the top corners. These are, of course, kept in 
their strict numerical sequence. They are 
generally ruled longitudinally, and every successive 
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book number placed under the last. The addition 
of a number necessarily proves that the previous 
book has been returned. 

The alternative to cards is a book, which has its 
advantages — no number can be lost, and reference 
is handier — but when the space against a number 
becomes full, renewal is not so simple as with the 
cards. To effect this, the numbers occupying the 
space can be erased, or a piece of blank paper can 
be pasted over them ; but this destroys a record 
which might be useful hereafter. The other and 
only alternative is to open a new series in a 
new place. 



THE OPEN ACCESS SYSTEM 

This is a system by which all borrowers are 
permitted free and unrestricted access to the books 
on the shelves ; in other words, every holder of a 
ticket goes directly to the shelves in both refer- 
ence and lending departments, and selects whatever 
suitable book is available. The system is in vogue 
in a number of British libraries, but its acceptance 
is by no means universal. Theoretically it is ideal ; 
but there are many librarians yet to be convinced 
of its present practicability. In some libraries 
free access is permitted in the reference depart- 
ment only. There is much to be said for and 
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against the system, but space forbids the matter 
being discussed here, and a brief outline of its 
principles must suffice. 

Primarily, if not absolutely necessary, it is 
desirable that a building should be specially con- 
structed, if the book stacks are to be arranged in 
positions best fitted for service with this S3rstem. 
Ample accommodation and straight rows of book 
stacks, without inconvenient angles and obscure 
comers, are essential, as it is impossible to have 
a number of people crowding and jostling one 
another in avenues which were only designed to 
allow the passing and repassing of one or two 
assistants. The stacks, also, must be placed to 
permit a clear view down each row from the 
registration counter, and the top shelf in each 
case must be within easy reach without the aid 
of steps or other elevator. As has been explained 
on p. 39, the charging is done with cards. At 
the registration counter trays are kept containing 
pocket cards for every book in the library. At 
each end of the counter are wickets for the 
purposes of entrance and exit, the opening and 
shutting of which is controlled by the assistant 
on duty. 

When a borrower comes to the library to ex- 
change a book, he approaches the first wicket, 
gives in his book, and receives his ticket in return ; 
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then he passes through and selects a volume at 
leisure from the shelves. This done, he goes to 
the second or exit gate, hands the book with his 
ticket to the assistant, who stamps date on dating 
label, and places ticket in the book card, which 
afterwards receives the usual treatment It will 
be seen by this that the assistant has only to take 
in books and record issues, the borrower himself 
doing all the fetching and carrying. 

Close classification on the shelves is imperative, 
as it is not to be expected that an untrained person 
can hunt for books on a certain subject which 
have been spread all over one class. It is also 
usual to place opposite to a case of fiction books 
on subjects of a more serious nature, and to 
carry this plan of alternation all through, 
one of the ideas for so doing being to attract 
readers to other subjects, and also to prevent 
overcrowding. 

A natural objection to the system of open access 
is, of course, that readers would misplace books. 
This is largely obviated by attaching different 
coloured and variously shaped labels to the backs 
of the books. Those on animals, for instance, 
might bear a small red cube-shaped label, and 
the books on insects a round red label, so that 
a person misplacing one of the latter among 
the former would see the error immediately. As 
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a further precaution, an assistant generally makes 
an inspection of the shelves once or twice a day, in 
order to correct any mistakes he sees. 



REGISTRATION OF BORROWERS 

Some kind of list or roister of the persons 
using the library must be kept, and it is also 
desirable that a numerical arrangement should be 
employed as well as an alphabetical guide to the 
names. For ordinary purposes, a borrower who 
has once been duly enrolled is identified by his 
registration number, names becoming of a 
secondary importance. The borrowers' register 
is usually a strongly bound book, ruled to show 
name, address, and date of enrolment; there is 
also a column for remarks, and space for a running 
number thus : — 



No. 


Date. 


Name. 


Address. 


Remarks. 


41 


1904 
Jan. 4 


Smith, John 


4 King's Road 





The forms of applicatjpn for each day should 
be checked with the burgess rolls, or voters' 
register, to see whether the person is entitled to 
borrow; or, in the case of a non-ratepayer, to 
ascertain whether the individual signing a3 
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guarantor is qualified to act in that capacity. If 
the filling up of the form is in any way irregular, 
or the applicant or guarantor unqualified, the form 
is laid aside with the objection noted on it. All 
the correctly endorsed forms are next entered in 
the register, surnames first; the register number 
is written on the form at either top comer, 
and it is as well to stamp the date. It is 
a matter of choice whether the borrower's ticket 
be made out at this juncture or at some other 
time. 

The alphabetical index can be kept on cards, 
or by simply arranging the application forms, 
after they have been duly entered, in alphabetical 
order and storing them in pamphlet cases. This 
latter saves time and is satisfactory in practice. 
The index of guarantors must be kept on cards. 
The streets index can be on cards, in a book, 
on sheets, or the borrower's number may be re- 
corded against the address in the voters' register. 
Since, however, the latter are often most erratically 
arranged, one street being frequently divided into 
many sections, this method has little to recommend 
it. Perhaps the most serviceable index is that on 
cards or sheets, with a preference for the last. 
Ordinary sheets of foolscap are used — one to each 
street; the name is written at the top, and the 
house-numbers down the left margin, only those 
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houses which have borrowers living in them being 
scheduled, thus : — 

VESPASIAN STREET 



5- 


4978, 5361, 5450, 


24. 


S161, 


37. 


5298, 5573, 


45. 


4885, 4957, 



Blanks are left so that if the intermediate 
numbers are required at a later date they can be 
inserted in their proper order. For convenience 
the sheets are kept in a pamphlet case. 

Infectious cases are notified at the library in 
several ways. Some authorities rely on the 
borrower reporting a case, some on the doctors, 
and others on the Medical Officer of Health. The 
safest and most business-like plan is for the 
library authorities to arrange with the Medical 
Officer of Health to report at once all cases of 
infection of which he is officially notified. The 
report need only take the form of a list of the 
various addresses. These are compared with the 
library streets index, and if a borrower is dis- 
covered to be living in one of the infected houses, 
immediate steps must be taken for the protection 
of the library. First it must be ascertained 
whether he has a book out, in which case a note 
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of all particulars concerning it should be forwarded 
to the Medical Officer, with the request that he 
will collect the book and pass it on to the proper 
quarter for disinfection or destruction. 

Meanwhile, the borrower's ticket should be 
suspended, and only reissued when all danger 
is reported over. It is a wise precaution to record 
all the cases reported, whether there be borrowers 
residing in these houses or not. The house 
number and the date should be written in red ink 
in its proper sequence. This will prevent new 
tickets being issued to persons in infected houses. 
Whether all books returned from infected houses 
are to be destroyed, or whether one of the various 
processes for disinfection may be accounted suf- 
ficient, is a matter that the library authorities must 
decide. 

FINES 

Fines are generally inflicted for the detention of 
books beyond the allotted time for reading. They 
are necessary, not so much for the income which 
they provide, as to enforce a proper observance of 
the rules, and to prevent undue neglect. At the 
same time, fines can be enforced too rigorously, 
sometimes causing needless trouble. It is never 
wise to refuse a book to a borrower who has 
forgotten his purse and cannot pay the penny 
4 
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incurred : he can just as easily pay it the next 
time he calls. If, however, he refuses to pay, the 
whole case is altered, and the assistant should take 
his senior's instructions with regard to stopping 
the ticket Care must always be taken that the 
proper receipt is tendered for any money received, 
both as a satisfaction to the borrower and as a record 
for the librarian. 

OVERDUES 

When books have been out a fortnight over the 
allotted time, it is usual to send the borrower a 
note of some kind requesting the return of the 
book and payment of fines incurred. Printed post- 
cards are generally used for the purpose, the front 
V of which will bear the instruction to postal officials, 
**^ If not delivered, to be returned to sender." This 
will be a safeguard against borrowers who have 
changed their address and have neglected to notify 
it at the library. 

In some libraries the overdues are written for 
every day, in others once, twice, or three times a 
week. Unless in a large library with a big issue, it 
seems hardly necessary to make this a daily task, 
and twice or at the most three times a week should 
be amply sufficient. After they have been picked 
out, the last entries in the indicator ledger, or on 
the book card, should be carefully checked to see 
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whether the books are really overdue, and it is also 
advisable to go round the shelves to make sure 
that the books have not been returned. These 
little precautions are quite worth the extra trouble 
they involve, as borrowers strongly object to 
receiving notices when they are not liable. If the 
first application fails to bring about the return of 
the book within a week, a second should be sent, 
with the fact recorded in large letters at the top — 
" SECOND NOTICE." Should this not succeed, 
the guarantor must be applied to ; or if the borrower 
is his own guarantor, a personal application should 
be made. Sometimes the personal application 
follows the second notice as a matter of course, and 
this is probably the wisest procedure, as it is not 
well to bother the guarantor except in extreme cases* 
All particulars of books overdue are entered in a 
book specially prepared for the purpose, so that it 
can be seen at any time what have been written for, 
which returned, and which remain out. This book 
will also afford interesting particulars for the 
statistics in the Annual Report. 

NEWS AND MAGAZINE ROOMS 

These departments are very important sections 
of public - library work. They provide the com- 
munity with the news of the day in forms suitable 
to all tastes. They present to the people what the 
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men of the time have said on the events of the day, 
and what they think of the prospects for to- 
morrow. The latest discoveries and ideas in 
science, art, and politics are found here before they 
can be obtained in book form. Moreover, it is in 
these departments that that education will begin 
which leads many into the highest and best which 
the lending and reference libraries can afford, thus 
engendering good citizenship, and fulfilling the 
ideals sought by the originators of the public- 
library movement 

From observation, it seems to us that assistants 
are prone to disregard or undervalue the import- 
ance of these departments, and to look upon them 
as a kind of necessary evil which has to be endured. 
Such an attitude is to be deplored, since it leads to 
neglect and carelessness; papers and periodicals 
are either not stamped at all, or are marked 
untidily; magazines are neither cut nor marked 
off in the periodicals book ; and other neglect of 
a similar nature is unfortunately too common. 
Many assistants develop a habit of perusing or 
looking through the periodicals before they place 
them out for public use, and considerable delay is 
occasioned thereby. Such practices are objection- 
able in the extreme, and every self-respecting 
assistant should remember that it is no part of his 
duty to read these periodicals, but that they are 
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purchased for the benefit of the public, and it is 
their right to have them as soon as conveniently 
possible. If the assistant desires to read them, 
he has plenty of opportunity when off duty. It 
should be a matter of course to place every 
periodical in its allotted position as quickly as 
possible. The stamping and cutting of periodicals 
should be performed with as much care as if they 
were books; indeed, some of the magazines and 
reviews will probably become books so soon as the 
volumes are completed, and tidy, neat stamping 
should be practised in view of this. Newspapers 
should be squarely folded and fastened to the 
stands, so as to present the best possible appear- 
ance, and not put on sideways with the pinioning 
rod holding them so that half a column of news 
cannot be read. Tidiness in these departments is 
much to be desired, and tiresome as it may be, 
assistants should cultivate the habit of returning 
periodicals to their proper places when no longer 
in use. This, we know, may give rise to the 
grumble about having to wait on lazy people, but 
after all, the example is a good one to the readers, 
who soon learn the lesson ; and it must be re- 
membered that if the public did everything for 
themselves there would be no need for assistants ! 
Forgetful readers in the magazine room leave their 
chairs thrust out in the middle of the gangway 
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much to the inconvenience of others. These should, 
on all occasions, be replaced as close to the table 
as their construction will allow. If such little 
things are watched, and remedied as soon as 
discovered, the comfort of these departments will 
be considerably enhanced and their neat appear- 
ance repay the trouble. 

Ventilators also require attention. Nothing is 
so bad for health as a close or stufiy atmosphere, 
and ventilators or windows should be regulated to 
avoid this as far as possible. In opening windows, 
however, draughts must be remembered, as these 
make it very uncomfortable for readers. Other 
items needing the assistant's careful attention in 
these departments are the provision of artificial 
light at the required time, drawing down and 
pulling up of sun-blinds, etc. We feel we cannot 
impress upon the assistant too much the import- 
ance of making and keeping these departments as 
comfortable and tidy as possible. The popularity of 
the institution depends not a little upon it, and this 
should be sufficient to recommend to the assistant 
the seriousness of his duties in this direction. 

PERIODICALS CHECK LISTS 

There are various kinds of check lists, and it 
can hardly be said that any one possesses great 
advantages over another. They may be roughly 
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divided into two classes, i^. those on cards, and 
those in book form. In the former case separate 
cards are used for each periodical, and these are 
either arranged in one complete alphabet or 
divided respectively into "Dailies," "Weeklies," 
" Monthlies," and " Quarterlies." Each card bears 
the title of the publication, its price and date 
of publication (with the exception of the daily 
papers, of course). The remainder of the card 
is ruled into squares, certain of which are allotted 
to the months and years thus : — 



Chambers's Journal, 12th, Monthly, 7d. 




i 

• • 

• • 

X 
X 

■3f 


1 

• • 

• • 

X 


1 


} 


1 






< 


• 

• 

X 


• 

• • 

• • 

X 


1 

• • 

• • 


• 

X 


1899 


• • 
• 


• • 

• • 


• • 
■ • 

X 


• 
• • 

X 


X 


1900 


X 


X 


1901 


"~" 


X 




—•'— 


X 


1902 






— — 




1903 










• 


1904 






— 




1905 















The same ruling serves for either weekly, monthly, 
or quarterly publications, as will be seen from 
the above diagram, but a separate card must be 
used for each periodical. For illustration's sake, 
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let it be presumed that Chamberis Journal 
in 1899 ^^^ ^ weekly, in 1900 a monthly, in 
1901 a. quarterly. In January, February, and 
March 1899 ^^^^ number was duly received, there 
having been five numbers published in March. In 
April and July the fourth and first week's issues 
respectively were not supplied, and in September 
two were missed. The other markings explain 
themselves. Sometimes it happens that a maga- 
zine is stolen and a second copy has to be 
purchased. The receipt of a duplicate copy is 
noted by placing a double cross in the column 
for that month as shown in the example for 
January 1902. From the foregoing description, 
the card for the daily paper can readily be 
deduced. When the book form of check list 
is adopted, the dailies, weeklies, etc., must 
necessarily be kept distinct, and the ruling will 
also be different. The best book is a thin folio, 
of good paper and strongly bound. It is generally 
ruled thus, a page being given to each set : — 



Weeklies. 


i 


i 


Mar. 


April 


May 






i Aug. 


1 


Oct. 


• 

1 


1 


Athenaeum . 


. a 




Black and White 


Engineer . 


Graphic 


1 
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Monthlies. 


• 


i 


1 

X 


1 

X 


1 


i 


I: 


1 


1 


• 

s 


1 


i 


Blackwood's 


X 


X 














Cassell's 


X 


X 


X 
X 


X 
X 
















Eng. Illustrated . 










Girl's Own Paper . 


X 


X 


X 















In some districts councillors have a worrying 
habit of demanding periodicals as soon as they 
are published. They especially insist that the 
local papers shall be on their respective stands 
within about an hour after leaving the office. 
When this is the case, as a safeguard to the 
staff, it is advisable that a more elaborate check 
list should be kept, in which can be shown not 
only the date when each paper was received, but 
also the hour. If such a list is conscientiously kept 
it will save disputes, and incidentally be the means 
of fostering a respect for the business management 
of the library. With regard to weekly publications, 
it is sometimes an advantage if the list shows which 
should be received each day. To do this a rather 
more elaborate ruling is required, but the advantage 
gained will repay the extra labour, since there can be 
no doubt as to what should be in on certain days, and 
the local news-agent can be kept up to the mark, 
much to the satisfaction of news-room frequenters. 



CHAPTER III 

Classification and Cataloguing 
classification 

A LIBRARY does not become a library, in the 
true sense of the word, until it has been properly 
classified — or arranged according to a deliberate 
system — and made accessible. Before this it is 
only '^a collection of books/' and as such is of 
comparatively little service. 

The duty of a librarian is to so classify, 
arrange, and catalogue the books placed in his 
charge that those who desire to consult a volume 
are able to obtain it with ease and despatch. He 
must also provide means by which those who 
seek information upon a given subject can im- 
mediately "turn up" a list of all the volumes 
which the library possesses upon that subject. 

Classification is employed not only to bring 
all books on one subject into one place on the 
shelves, but also to assist in finding them when 
they are required. The necessity for dividing 

68 
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• 

knowledge into classes has occupied the attention 
of learned men of all times and from the earliest 
ages, but it is a curious fact that no universally 
accepted scheme of classification has yet been 
devised. Every librarian has his own ideas upon 
this subject, and probably no two systems agree 
in all details. 

There are scientific, logical, alphabetical, and 
numerical schemes ; and they have been planned 
by men in every station of life. But whatever 
plan is adopted for a library, the wise librarian 
bears in mind that simplicity and utility are the 
two essential points. If, therefore, his tastes lead 
him to a scientific system, he never allows it to 
become so abstruse that his junior assistants need 
six months' instruction in its principles before 
they are able to locate a book with any readiness ; 
and if he selects one of the other systems, he 
avoids anything which makes a string of letters 
and numbers necessary for the identification of 
a particular volume. The total number of books 
in his library will g^ide his dispositions to a 
certain extent. What works well enough with 
a small collection will not always be successful 
with a large one. 

At present "close" classifications seem most 
popular, and this is, in our opinion, quite 
proper. The old-fashioned arguments about im- 
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practicability are rapidly becoming threadbare as 
the enhanced usefulness of such schemes becomes 
better known. 

There is no certainty that the library which to- 
day has five thousand volumes may not develop 
into an institution of fifty thousand volumes in the 
future, and if the books have been closely classified 
in the first place, much of the labour involved in 
reorganising a large collection, which increased 
numbers inevitably demands, is obviated. Further- 
more, a librarian's experience reminds him that 
borrowers generally need a book on a particular 
subject without knowing an exact title or author. 
Hence it is most advisable to have all the books on 
one topic together. It may be argued that close 
classification on the shelves may not be so neces- 
sary if a good subject catalogue is provided; 
but, even if we grant this, it is still easier and 
simpler to get the books, should a borrower wish 
to see half a dozen at once, when they are shelved 
together. 

Where "open access" is in operation close 
classification is undoubtedly indispensable. 

We do not purpose citing all the different 
schemes which have been evolved from time to 
time, because this has already been done in a 
most admirable manner by Mr. James DuflF Brown 
in his Manual of Library Classification and Shelf 
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Arrangement, 1898 (Library Supply Co., 4s. net). 
Every assistant should study this little book, 
which sets forth in clear and concise language 
particulars of all the more important schemes 
which deserve consideration. 

Of the scientific classifications introduced, that 
devised by Mr. Melvil Dewey, of the State 
Library, Albany, New York, is probably the most 
popular and the most successful. As is generally 
known, it divides all knowledge into ten main 
divisions, as follows: — 

0. General Works. 5. Natural Science. 

1. Philosophy. 6. Useful Arts. 

2. Religion, 7. Fine Arts. 

3. Sociology. 8. Literature. 

4. Philology. 9. History. 

These it again divides into ten subdivisions, 
which are, in their turn, split up into ten lesser 
divisions. The process can be repeated ad in- 
finitum. 

The number ten is taken, since no system of 
numeration can compare with the simplicity of 
decimals. The following illustration is quoted 
from Mr. Brown's book: — "Thus 553.7 means 
Class 5 — Natural Science; Division 5 — Geology; 
Section 3 — Economic Geology; Sub-section .7 — 
Mineral Waters." 
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Another American system is Mr. Charles A. 
Cutter's "expansive classification." It can be 
employed with the smallest collection of books, 
or it can be so " expanded " as to meet the require- 
ments of a British Museum without the alteration 
of any of the marks originally employed. The 
26 letters of the alphabet are used to distinguish 
the classes, and a second letter to mark the sub- 
classes. Quoting from Mr. Cutter's description : 
"this second letter divides each of the 26 main 
classes into 26 parts, and then a third letter 
divides each of these 6y6 divisions into 26 parts, 
or over 18,000 in all, taking the single letter, the 
double letter, and the triple letter classes together." 
This brief description gives the main idea of the 
scheme. It is too elaborate to discuss here in 
detail, but those who wish to pursue the subject 
further should study Mr. Cutter's published 
tables. 

The last system we shall mention here is the 
"adjustable classification," based on a method 
originated by Messrs. J. H. Quinn of the Chelsea 
Public Libraries and J. D. Brown of the Finsbury 
Public Libraries. There are eleven main classes 
distinguished by letters of the alphabet [thus : — 

A. Sciences. 

B. Useful Arts. 

C. Fine and Recreative Arts. 
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D. Social and Political Science. 

E. Philosophy and Religion. 

F. History and Geography. 

G. Biography. 

H. Language and Literature. 
J. Poetry and Drama. 

K. Prose Fiction. 

L. Miscellaneous. 
As we feel that a man can describe his own 
inventions best, we make no apology for quoting 
the following from Mr. Brown's own writings: — 
'' In each main class the class letter alone is given 
to general works covering the whole, or a consider- 
able portion of the subject-matter of the class at 
large. Thus 'B' would mark all the general 
treatises or dictionaries on the * Useful Arts/ * G ' 
general collections of * Biography.' It has not 
been thought advisable .to provide for an elaborate 
system of silb-classes, divisions, and subdivisions, 
but simply to number in one sequence of even 
numbers each sub-class or division in its order. 
This enables the class of most books to be easily 
expressed by the plain notation of a letter or a 
figure or two — G2, B30, F196, etc. The odd 
numbers are. reserved for fresh divisions of the 
main classes, and it is thought that this feature 
will be useful in most libraries where new subjects 
are continually cropping up." The class letter 
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and number are used for shelving and cataloguing 
only, and the charging is done by means of the 
accession number, both numbers being printed in 
the catalogue. A full description of the scheme, 
with tables and subject index, appears in Mr. 
Brown's Manual of Classification^ or we believe 
it can be obtained separately at a smaller 
price. 

There remains to be noticed the old-fashioned 
system generally known as '^ fixed location." This 
is still practised in many small libraries, and con- 
sists of dividing the books into eight or ten groups 
to correspond with the accepted classification. 
Each group begins with a fresh number, additions 
being made at the end. This system is sometimes 
varied by arranging the books in each group under 
authors, alphabetically. Doubtless the system 
meets every requirement of a small collection, but 
if there is any probability of the library assuming 
large proportions, it is likely to become unmanage- 
able or|inconvenient. 

We have now outlined the chief schemes in 
operation, and the majority of adopted systems 
are usually modifications of one or the other, 
or an amalgamation of features borrowed from 
each. 

Before a librarian begins to classify a collection 
of books on a system of his own planning, he 
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should be careful to test its possibilities ; for once a 
system has been adopted its principles should be 
rigidly adhered to, even at the cost of a little 
extra trouble. A library which is partly classified 
on one system, and then transferred to improved 
or modified rules, becomes confusion worse con- 
founded. It would be infinitely wiser to rearrange 
the whole, volume by volume. 

A difficulty which the librarian has to contend 
with is the different sizes of books that have to 
stand side by side. Not only is space lost, but the 
shelves assume a very untidy appearance, which is 
made worse when usually tall volumes have to 
be inserted on their fore edge, their length thus 
causing them to project beyond the shelf. These 
difficulties are very annoying to the librarian of 
tidy habits, but cannot, unfortunately, be overcome 
without waste of space. In fiction the defect is 
not so noticeable, as novels are generally of a 
common size. In some institutions, where 
exigencies of space are more important than 
classification, and occasionally in reference depart- 
ments, the books are arranged on the shelves 
according to their sizes — the large folios at the 
bottom, and the remainder graduating in size up 
to the smallest at the top. This gives a wonder- 
fully neat and tidy appearance to the shelves, and 
also economises space to a surprising degree, but 
5 
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it cannot, unfortunately, be recommended for a 
public lending library. 



CATALOGUING 

The compilation of a satisfactory catalogue is 
one of the most important as well as one of the 
most difficult and exacting of a librarian's duties. 
It should never be undertaken until all details 
have been considered, and, when once begun, no 
variation upon the lines adopted should be 
permitted on any pretext whatsoever. First of 
all the question of funds requires attention : a 
catalogue is an expensive item, and it is seldom 
that it can be sold for what it cost. Therefore, if 
funds are limited, it must be produced as eco- 
nomically as possible. Evety entry must be as 
brief as is consistent with clearness, superfluous 
entries must be avoided, and extravagances of all 
kinds must be foregone. 

Where funds are so limited as to forbid the 
publication of a complete catalogue, the difficulty 
may be overcome by issuing class lists, which, 
as the name denotes, are author lists of each 
division of the library. These lists can be made 
very useful, and some librarians prefer them to a 
catalogue proper. It may, certainly, be argued 
that there is no reason why a borrower who is 
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only interested in science should be compelled to 
pay for a list of all the other books in the library. 
The penny or twopenny class list of the Science 
Section will answer all his purposes^ and if a 
borrower wants a complete catalogue he can buy 
a copy of each list. The publication of these lists 
can be spread over a considerable period, which 
will enable the cost of their production to be 
conveniently defrayed without any undue strain 
on the finances. 

The style of the catalogue is another important 
item which must be decided. Shall it be in the 
dictionary form, or classified? Probably the 
dictionary catalogue is most popular. In it all 
entries, whether author, subject, or title, are 
arranged in one alphabet, so that any person can 
readily ascertain whether a library possesses a 
book by a particular author, what books there are 
on a certain subject, and who is the author of a 
work whose title only is known. The classified 
catalogue is arranged according to the scheme 
adopted for the classification of the books on the 
shelves; in fact, it may be roughly said to be a 
series of class lists bound together, but with the 
addition of author and subject indexes. It has 
the advantage of costing less to produce, as each 
book has only one entry, and not two or three as 
with the dictionary catalogue. 
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There are also a number of minor items which 
require consideration. Some of the more pro« 
minent of these are the setting out of authors' 
Christian names in full; — shall this be done at 
each entry, or only at the author entry, or not at 
all ? Shall the full title occur both in the author 
and subject entry, or only in one, and in which 
one ? Shall the articles " A," " An," " The," be in- 
cluded or not ? Shall the fiction be kept separate, 
or be included in the general alphabet? Are works 
of reference to be separated or listed with the rest ? 

When these and other items have been decided, 
the work may be commenced, but, as was pointed 
out at first, once started, there must be no 
divergence from the plan originally laid down 
unless something is found to be impracticable or 
injudicious, and then the alterations must be 
systematically and thoroughly carried out It -| 

should be remembered that a good cataloguer not 
only produces a catalogue in which known works 
can be easily found, but also, by various unob- 
trusive finger-posts and directions, guides the 
seeker to little-known works and otherwise hidden 
information of which it is probable he was unaware. 
A good catalogue is not a mere list of books, but 
an intelligent guide to the whole of the contents of a 
library, and from this standpoint it should be judged. 
All the foregoing, of course, relates to printed 
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catalogues, but there still remains the manuscript 
catalogue, which possesses great possibilities. 
Manuscript catalogues are becoming more general, 
and are of considerable assistance to the librarian 
as well as to the student reader. Each entry is on 
a separate card of a standard size, and the 
catalogue may be as full as possible ; in fact, it 
may be not only a catalogue but an index as well. 
Review and magazine articles may be included, as 
well as the more valuable essays to be found in 
works of a composite character. The cards can be 
arranged on the dictionary plan, or, which is more 
advisable, they can be classified. Two cases 
should be kept, one for an index to authors, the 
other for the classified arrangement These 
catalogues can always be kept up to date, as 
additions can be made at any time. The entries 
can be full, annotated, or with explanatory notes, 
for these additions entail no extra cost. The task 
of first compiling such a catalogue is, of course, no 
light one, but when once set going it can be kept 
up to date with little trouble and is of inestimable 
value. 

In the preparation of a printed catalogue slips 
or cards are used, one for each entry : feint ruled 
foolscap cut up into slips measuring from two to 
three inches in width is as cheap and serviceable as 
anything. It is usual to write the author slip first. 
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and this gives the author's name and the title of 
his book. When a title of needless length is found, 
the compiler eliminates such portions as have no 
informative value or are mere embellishments, 
and in strict cataloguing their absence is denoted 
by placing dots where the words have been cut 
out. This need not be done in an ordinary public 
library catalogue. Except in works of fiction, the 
date of publication is of the highest importance^ 
and if no date appears on the title-page efforts 
should be made to discover one from the body of 
the volume. It may frequently be found at the 
end of the preface. When books of travel do not 
give that information in their titles it is of great 
service to mention (in parenthesis) in what years 
the travels actually took place. When a book 
contains illustrations, portraits, maps, or diagrams, 
their presence can be denoted by adding the 
abbreviations thus : — illus., port., maps, diagrams. 
When an author uses a pen-name, the entry should 
be made under the name best known. Thus 
"A. T. Quiller-Couch " is better known by his real 
name than by his pen-name of " Q," but few would 
look for "Mark Twain's" books under "Samuel 
L. Clemens.'* A cross reference, however, from 
the one to the other must always be made. 

The following is an example of the ordinary 
author entry: — 
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Martin (Benjamin Ellis) In the Footprints of 
Charles Lamb ; with a Bibliography by E. D. 
North, 1891 ... ... ... 3745 

In this example a second name occurs on the title- 
page, i^, E. D. North, compiler of a bibliography, 
and a cross reference should therefore be inserted, 
under his name, to give notice of the fact Similar 
instances occur where a book is as remarkable for 
its illustrations as for its text. Books with pictures 
by Leech and Cruikshank may be mentioned In 
the case of music, also, there are the names of 
the librettist and the composer. These- secondary 
names should always receive a separate entry, or 
at least a reference from them to the main entry. 

Punctuation is rather a vexed question, as that 
which appears on title-pages is of little use to the 
cataloguer, and he must have his own rules for 
dealing with the various forms of title that occur. 
Anonymous works are entered under the first word 
of the title (not being an article), although every 
effort should be made to discover the author. The 
subject entry is practically a repetition of the 
author entry, but under the subject, as: — 

Lamb (Charles) 

Martin (B. E.) In the Footprints of Charles 
Lamb ; with a Bibliography by E. D. North, 
1891 ... .., ... ... 3745 
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We have already said that it must rest with the 
librarian whether full particulars shall occur in this 
entry as well as under the name of the author ; 
they are certainly not necessary in both places. 
Probably the information is most useful when 
given under the subject entry. When a book has 
a "catchy" title, or when the author has blessed 
it with some vague imaginative title, which is no 
guide, or but a misleading one, to its contents, it is 
likely to be helpful to borrowers if an entry is made 
under the title also. "Self-Help," by S. Smiles, 
and " Obiter Dicta," by A. Birrell, are examples. 

Cross references, which, as the term conveys, are 
references from one subject to another, are necessary 
to link the various branches of a subject together. 
Biology, -for instance, is a general term that includes 
numerous divisions and related subjects ; these must 
be connected. Such entries need very careful check- 
ing, or absurd blunders may be made. A common 
mistake is to refer from one entry to another, and for 
the latter entry to refer back to the former, thus : — 
Printing — 

Blades. 

Jacobi. 

Powell. 

Southward. 
See also Typography. 
Typography. See Printing. 
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To avoid these, and suchlike, ridiculous entries 
requires close attention.* 

To arrange the slips in alphabetical order is no 
easy task, and one that is full of pitfalls for the 
novice. A reliable catalogue should first be 
studiously examined in order to obtain a proper 
knowledge of the alphabetising of abbreviated or 
compound words, names, and wordings closely 
related in form — as Sun, Sunday, Sun-spots, Sun- 
shine, and Sun-dials. An assistant should not be 
satisfied until he has thoroughly mastered this 
apparently simple matter. 

Space precludes more than this brief introduc- 
tion to the science of cataloguing, but assistants 
are urged to make themselves thoroughly con- 
versant with Mr. J. H. Quinn's Manual of 
Cataloguing^ 1899 (Library Supply Co., 5s.); 
Cutter's Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue \ the 
Library Association " Rules " ; and also the British 
Museum "Rules." Nothing but careful study of 
these, and long experience, can make a successful 
cataloguer. 

Before leaving this subject, it may be as well to 
refer to indicator keys. A key to the indicator 
is a list of numbers in the exact order of their 
occurrence on the indicator, with author and short 
title of the book represented appended to each. 
They are useful to the public and the staff alike. 
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A simple glance at the indicator shows the former 
what books are available, and the latter find them 
useful in determining what book a number re- 
presents, when the indicator does not happen to be 
in sight. They are often printed and sold at a 
small price, after the manner of catalogues, or they 
may be in MS. for staff use only. 

PRINTING 

It would be well for all to endeavour to obtain 
at least a superficial knowledge of the practice of 
printing. They will thus be able to recognise, and 
distinguish, the different sizes of type, whether a 
page is leaded or set solid, and similar details. It 
is to be assumed, in what follows, that the work 
to be printed is a catalogue, and not a class list, 
monthly guide, or other small publication. 

In the first place, it is usual to advertise for 
tenders for the work of printing. Specifications of 
what is required should be prepared, and the 
printers applying should be furnished with a copy. 
Mr. Quinn, in his Manual of Cataloguing^ gives 
a very full and useful scheme for a specification 
which is well worthy of study. This specification 
shows how to set out all details, and this should 
be done, not only in fairness to the librarian, but 
to the printer also. When selecting a printer, it is 
wise to bear in mind that the lowest figure tendered 
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is not always the cheapest. A well -printed 
catalogue is an advertisement to the library and an 
encouragement to the reader, while one that is 
badly produced will cause many suspicions as to 
the general efficiency and up-to-dateness of the 
institution. Every properly prepared work is 
arranged on a certain conventional and fixed 
plan, and the author or compiler of a catalogue 
desirous of avoiding the appearance of inexperience 
must prepare his copy accordingly. The several 
parts of a book follow in this order — 

Half-title. 

Title. 

Dedication (if any). 

Preface or Introduction. 

Body of work. 

Index (if any). 

It should be remembered that the text of a work 
is always printed first — the title, etc., being left to 
the last. This practice is useful, because it gives 
the compiler an opportunity of alluding in his 
preface to points which have arisen during the 
process of printing, some of which may, possibly, 
not have been anticipated. 

Hisiving sent the copy to the printer, "slip 
proofs*' will shortly be received for correction. 
The length of these proofs is sometimes surprising. 
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The reason for their length is that the com- 
positor first fills his " stick " with type, and then 
places it on a long wooden tray, known as a 
"galley." When this galley is full, the type is 
loosely fastened with fine cord, and two or three 
impressions, which constitute the proofs, are 
" pulled." Correcting proofs is an interesting but 
also a wearying employment. If it is attempted 
single-handed, the constant changing from copy 
to proof is a painful strain on the eyesight. To 
employ a second person to read the copy is not, 
however, so satisfactory as might be supposed, 
but as it is somewhat quicker, and certainly saves 
the eyes, we think that this help should be em- 
ployed whenever possible. The corrector must 
remember that any alterations or additions made 
in the proof, other than the rectification of printers* 
errors and misspellings, will be charged as extras. 
It is therefore wise to see that the original " copy " 
reads as nearly as possible, if not quite, as intended 
to appear in print ; otherwise charges for " correc- 
tions" mount up alarmingly. Too much care 
cannot be taken in reading* proofs. Errors creep 
in in all sorts of unexpected places, and unless 
searched for diligently will escape unnoticed, only 
to appear when the work is completed, as blemishes 
which will prove an eyesore. Where possible, two 
persons at least should read the proofs, and if 
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both are fairly vigilant, the majority of mistakes 
will then be run to earth. 

Certain recognised signs are used in proof cor- 
recting, the principal of which are as follow : — 

« 8 "—delete. 

" w.f." — ^wrong fount. 

"stet." — matter wrongly altered to remain as 
printed; dots are usually placed under 
the words erroneously crossed out. Liter- 
ally, " stet." means *' Let it stand." 

"G^" — a turned letter. 

"#" — a space to be inserted. 

" © " — a full stop to be inserted. 

" 3 " — ^^^ words or letters over which this occurs 
to be joined or brought closer together. 

" Lc." — small letter to be put in the place of a 
capital. 

" cap." or " caps." — capital letter to be put in 
the place of lower case. 

" X " — a bad or battered letter. 

"n.p." — commence a fresh line, or new para- 
graph. 

"run on" — sentence to follow preceding matter 
and not to commence a new paragraph. 

" tr." — order of certain words to be transposed. 

" n "—indent. 

*7" — a space standing high to be pushed 
down. 
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As the work progresses the matter will be 
received from the printer made up into page form ; 
on this must be written, as a headline, the first 
three letters, or first word, of the first and last 
entries of each page, as a key to their contents. A 
final revision, to see that all errors have been 
corrected and that no fresh ones have crept in, 
must also be made. As each batch of proof is 
returned to the printer the date must be written 
on it, together with the initials of the person re- 
sponsible for its correction. This simple precau- 
tion is a satisfaction to all parties. It should be 
mentioned that if anything is written on the proof 
which is not to be printed, such as an instruction to 
the printer, it must be written either in red ink or 
with a circle drawn round it, otherwise there is a 
chance of its being incorporated, however irrelevant 
it may be to the adjoining text. It is a great 
point to decide judiciously whether the pages of a 
book shall be set solid or leaded. When the object 
is to crowd as much matter as possible into a page, 
the type should be solid, i.e. the lines should be set 
as closely together as the type will permit When 
the pages are required to be light and elegant the 
type should be leaded, ue. the lines are set a little 
apart from each other by the insertion between 
them of small slips of metal, technically called 
"leads." Text should be "leaded" whenever 
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possible, as the pages present a more attractive 
appearance than if set solid. 

Selection of type is of course a difficult matter, 
and while the circumstances of each case must 
always be considered, the type used always 
depends more or less on the ideas of the person 
responsible. One " face " is very popular and 
serviceable, — i.e. " Long Primer," — and this is largely 
used in book work. It is a medium letter, com- 
bining the advantages of legibility, typographical 
elegance, and economy of space. It admits of the 
crowding into a page of a large amount of matter ; 
at the same time its appearance is light and bold, 
and does not fatig^ue the eye. The leaders and 
editorial articles in newspapers and magazines are 
usually in **Long Primer," as are many of the 
elegant 8vo and i2mo volumes issued by high- 
class publishers. This book is set in " Small Pica." 

In conclusion to these few remarks on this 
subject we may add a word on good printing. 
Type, ink, and paper may be of the best quality 
and the printing still be bad. On the other hand, 
those materials may be inferior and the printing 
good, although few printers who pride themselves 
on good workmanship care to use inferior materials. 
Let it not be supposed, however, that because few 
readers can discriminate between good and bad 
printing, the typography of a book is of minor 
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importance. The prominent characteristics of bad 
printing are — 

1. Unequal spacing, — In some lines the words 
are set too closely together, in others too far apart. 
This want of uniformity is a great eyesore. It is 
not always the fault of the compositor, but may 
result from the alterations made in a page after it 
is in type. 

2. Lavish use of hyphens at the end of lines, — A 
good compositor "justifies," or adjusts, his lines to 
use as few hyphens as possible. These signs are 
as unsightly in a catalogue as in a letter, 

3. Careless punctuation and orthography. — A 
compositor or reader will, unless he has strict 
instructions to the contrary, rectify faults ol 
punctuation and correct the clerical errors that 
overtake even the most accurate, especially in 
proper names, etc. On the other hand, indifferent 
compositors will not only suffer a lapsus calami to 
become a printed error, but will also pervert words 
in a ludicrous and provoking manner. Such per- 
versions are very liable to be missed ; eg, detect 
—detect ; smelt — smetl ; anguish — augnish ; and a 
novice to the art of proof-reading will do well to 
give particular attention to their occurrence. 



CHAPTER IV 

Methodology 

introductory 

System, although sometimes permitted to become 
a bugbear of severe dimensions, is highly de- 
sirable in a public library. Many vexations and 
much waste of time may be saved by the staff 
being trained, or training themselves, to perform 
their duties with strict regularity and proper regard 
to the demands of a finely organised system. It 
can never be too often repeated that life is largely 
made up of little things, and few places are likely 
to give finer point to the fact than a public 
library. Most of the duties of a library staff are 
little things, but in the aggregate they form a great 
work. Therefore, let no assistant, however "junior " 
in position, be discouraged; but above all, never 
let him become mechanical in his daily routine. 
To become mechanical is a fatal mistake; it 
stunts the intellect and seriously endangers the 

chances of success. The best means of avoiding 
6 
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this state of mental stagnation is to always think 
of the reasons for an action, the purpose served, 
the end in view, and the possibilities of the pro- 
fession. 

It is our purpose in this chapter to speak of the 
" little things " of library work ; attention to them 
goes far towards making the work of a public 
library proceed smoothly and successfully, and 
anything that tends to do this is by no means to 
be despised or lightly regarded. If the minor items 
receive due consideration from the firsts and the 
staff recognise and accept them as part of their 
usual duties, all is plain sailing. But if, as is often 
unfortunately the case — especially when a new 
library has to be prepared for opening in a very 
limited time — they are neglected, it will be found 
very difficult to afterwards teach the staff the 
wisdom of so doing. 

We sincerely trust that assistants will remember 
that these sentiments are simple statements of fact, 
and most important fact ; and that they will bear 
them in mind as such, not passing them over as 
"jaw" or "sermonising." 

REPAIRS AND BINDING 

Books found with loose leaves or plates, or to be 
defective in any way, should be withdrawn from 
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L1I circulation at once. At the end of the day they 

a: can be sorted into three lots : those which can be 

repaired by the staff, those which need rebinding, 

and those that are worn out. Small slips should 

be inserted in the indicator blocks or in the 

cards of books thus withdrawn. It is very 

unsatisfactory to find, on removing a block turned 

" out " from the indicator, that there is nothing to 

show where the book is or why it is not in 

circulation. Book cards give the alternative of 

placing the cards of these books behind specially 

prepared guides. Many minor repairs can be done 

by one or other of the staff, although it must be 

confessed that some assistants are much more 

ingenious in this way than others. Some take a 

pride in patching ragged volumes to make them 

^ look neat and tidy again, while others cannot 

'^ stick in a loose leaf without leaving some of the 

edge projecting beyond the rest of the pages, or 

so pasting up the adjacent leaves as to make 

them difficult to turn. Assistants should prac- 

L tise repairs on old time-tables, or other discarded 

volumes, before commencing on the library books. 

^ A general fault on these occasions is to use too 

y much paste. A big brushful of paste is often 

splattered up and down the back of a book, in 

order to attach one poor little leaf. This is 

entirely unnecessary ; all that such a case needs is 
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the least possible covering of paste at the extreme 
edge of the detached portion. This will be found 
sufficiently tenacious for the purpose. Tom 
pages may be repaired by deftly touching the 
edges of the tear with paste and covering the join 
with tissue paper. When dry, the superfluous 
tissue can be pulled off and the fibres left behind 
can be cleaned off with indiarubber until an 
almost invisible mend is made. Loose sections 
can be resewn and stitched on to the tapes or 
cords again, while loose boards can generally be 
rehinged with a piece of bookbinder's linen. It is 
a mistake, however, to tinker very dilapidated 
volumes. These should be re-bound, as continual 
pasting and stitching weakens the back to such an 
extent that a bookbinder can do little with it 

At one time it was usual to have all the more 
popular books bound in a special binding direct 
from the sheets. This is not done so much now, 
as it is recognised that there is a certain amount of 
wear in the publishers' binding, and it is felt that 
the benefit of this may as well be had. In the 
case of a very popular book this binding does not, 
of course, last long, but with one less popular it 
may last as long as needed. Three or four styles 
are generally adopted for rebinding, a large, 
heavy volume requiring stronger binding than a 
small light-papered book. Frequently cloth is 
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used for rebinding small books and some of the 
less used novels ; heavier volumes may be cased in 
quarter roan or persian, half calf, morocco, or half 
pigskin. Reference and special works usually 
need special binding, and each individual case 
must be dealt with on its own merits. A deal of 
discretion needs to be exercised in deciding what 
shall be re-bound and what is too far damaged 
to be worth the cost There is little wisdom in 
rebinding a book at the cost of a shilling, to last a 
few weeks, when a new copy can be bought for 
IS. 6d. or IS. 9d. Again, only books in a fairly 
clean condition should be put into the more 
expensive cases, as the volume may become too 
dirty for circulation before the binding has 
•suffered any appreciable wear. Some patent 
bindings are guaranteed to outlast the book, but 
this is not always desirable, as it is not economy to 
be obliged to cast away a volume with a good 
binding because the leaves are worn out. The 
quality of the one should so match that of the 
other that the two should wear out together. 

An assistant should understand the principles 
of binding, the durability of leathers, the differences 
between plain sewing and oversewing, the utility 
of tight or loose backs, the values of cords and 
tapes, etc. etc. An hour spent in a binder's shop 
will be more profitable as a rule than twelve hours 
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with a text-book, and the assistant is fortunate who 
can obtain such a lesson. Nevertheless, the text- 
book must not be neglected, and Douglas 
Cockerell's little book, Bookbinding and the Care 
of Books ^ 1 90 1 (Hogg, Ss.), is of invaluable 
assistance. The Art of Bookbindings by Zaehns- 
dorf, is also very useful. The historical aspect 
of the subject should not be overlooked, and a 
visit to the British Museum, where a number of 
priceless examples of old bindings are exhibited, 
well repays the trouble of a journey thither. 



STATIONERY 

Stationery includes not only notepaper and 
envelopes, but rules, forms, notices, postcards^ 
tickets, pencils, pens, drawing pins, rubber bands, 
erasers, etc., and should be stored in easily 
accessible places — which also protect it from dust, 
damage, and waste. This stock should be subject 
to a regular inspection, and when any item is 
getting low, the librarian, or his chief assistant, 
should be at once notified. This is essentially a 
junior's duty, and he should make a point of 
regularly carrying it out, as its neglect is likely to 
put the staff into an awkward predicament, or 
at anyrate to cause considerable inconvenience. 
While dealing with stationery it may be well to 
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caution assistants against needless waste of good 
material in making trivial notes or records^ Any 
plain paper is good enough for this purpose, and 
it is quite depressing to see the waste of good 
paper by some thoughtless assistants. To avoid 
this, the best plan is to have a supply of scrap 
paper in some handy place, either in a drawer or 
on a string hung on a naiL 



DONATIONS 

Donations may be received in money or in 
books. The former rarely occur, but the latter are 
common. Some are the results of solicitation, 
while others are spontaneous gifts. It does not 
become the dignity of the public library to beg 
indiscriminately for books, yet there are a number 
of useful works which may be had for the asking, 
and which are by no means to be despised. The 
Oxford and Cambridge University Presses both 
make valuable grants of books under certain 
circumstances, as also do the British and South 
Kensington Museums. A number of societies 
will also present their publications if approached, 
e,g. the Theistic and Swedenborgian Societies. 
The Agents-General of the different Colonies also 
provide acceptable literature. The publishers of 
newspapers and other periodicals are frequently 
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willing to present their respective publications, 
although it is not always advisable to accept all 
the literature these gentlemen send, as a certain 
standard must be maintained, and some papers 
are hardly worthy of consideration. Frequently 
publishers send to several libraries books known 
as remainders. These are books which have been 
left on their hands and which are hardly worth 
keeping in stock. Useful additions are often 
obtained in this way. Authors themselves will 
sometimes distribute gratuitous copies of their 
works among public libraries. Finally, there is 
another source from which books are received — 
worthy persons who desire to see their names in 
the list of donors in the Annual Report. Such 
people often look out a score or so of the oldest 
and least useful of the books in their possession, 
and "present" them to the library. These gifts 
should be acknowledged and recorded in the usual 
way, but whether the books should ever reach the 
library shelves is another matter. 

The receipt of every gift should be entered in 
a donations register and acknowledged without 
delay. A postcard saying such and such have 
safely arrived will serve for the moment, and a 
more formal letter of thanks can be sent later. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

There is more correspondence in. library work 
than most assistants suppose ; they should therefore 
learn how to write a letter and to address an 
envelope. Haphazard, straggling, up-and-down 
writing will not do, and envelopes without either 
" Mr." or " Esq." attached to the name cannot be 
tolerated for one moment. The typewriter is 
making the general appearance of letters more 
neat, but these machines are by no means universal, 
and assistants will do well to acquire the art of 
writing straight on unruled paper, besides allowing 
a proper even margin down the left-hand side. 
The addressing of envelopes also requires 
attention. Few things look worse than to see the 
name and address crowded up in one comer, or 
sprawled out so as to leave no room for the 
postage stamp. These may appear trivial matters, 
but the assistant who can accomplish them 
satisfactorily will progress much faster than the 
one who gives them no heed. How to copy a 
letter in the letter book should be understood, and 
juniors should seek instruction from their seniors, 
in order to be able to carry out this process 
without spoiling the letter and letter book toa 
Indexing the letter book generally falls tcr the 
share of the assistant, and his odd moments cannot 
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be better spent than in keeping this up to date. 
Once allowed to get in arrears it becomes a task, 
but with daily attention the trouble is not noticed. 

All important correspondence has to be filed in 
case of future need, and the process of correctly 
folding a letter, and endorsing it on the back with 
the name of the person from whom it came, 
together with the dates of receipt and reply, has to 
be neatly and methodically carried out. 

The postage book may sometimes be in the 
assistant's care, and he should see that all letters, 
etc., are duly entered, and further, that at the 
proper intervals it is balanced up, and all moneys 
or stamps received accounted for. It is most 
essential that assistants should cultivate a neat 
plain hand. They should choose a good model, 
and practise it until the style is properly acquired. 
We should remind assistants that this is not a 
matter to be lightly regarded ; the lad who writes 
best will get the best work, and the one who 
scrawls will be set to mechanical tasks* There- 
fore let every assistant abolish the word "can't," 
and make up his niind that he "^^«." Type- 
writers are now becoming more common in public 
libraries for cataloguing as well as for corre- 
spondence, and are a valuable aid. The MS. of 
a new catalogue if type-written means the saving 
of a number of printer's errors, and the bane of 
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bad handwriting becomes a much less formidable 
evil. Typed lists of additions on the notice board 
look much neater than those written by hand. 
In the library of the future one of these machines 
will be an indispensable part of the office furniture. 
Notwithstanding, it behoves all juniors to pay 
attention to their own handwriting. 



REPORTS 

It is usual for every library to present an 
annual report on the work of the past year. 
They are compiled for the satisfaction of the 
authorities concerned, and for others interested; 
incidentally they are a good advertisement for 
the library. They usually consist of a brief 
statement of affairs by the Chairman of the 
Libraries Committee or the Librarian, together 
with statistics relating to the number of volumes 
in the library, number of borrowers, tables of 
issues, list of donors, and other cognate matters. 

Sometimes they are enlarged to allow of 
detailed descriptions of the working of one or 
other of the departments, or an account of an 
experiment or innovation. Unless, however, the 
funds are in a prosperous condition, it does not 
seem wise to allow these reports to develop into 
bulky pamphlets, as the money used thereby 
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might be more advantageously expended in 
placing more books on the shelves. Statistics 
are useful^ and occasionally interesting, but it 
does not appear necessary to tabulate and set all 
the items which appear in some reports. 

Accuracy has to be aimed at in the statistics. 
It is easy for ludicrous errors to creep in, and to 
avoid this all figures require careful checking. 
An interesting paragraph may be furnished by 
enumerating the most popular non-fiction works, 
and the number of times they have been out 
Attention can also be drawn to the most im- 
portant additions made during the year. 



ERRORS 

It is desirable that so far as possible each 
assistant should be responsible for his own doings, 
and this can be guaranteed in several ways. Who- 
ever issues a book should do the necessary writ- 
ing in connection with the entries, and he can 
thus be identified by his writing. If one assistant 
does all the entry work, initials should be utilised. 
The assistant who cuts, stamps, and labels a book 
should put his initials in some inconspicuous but 
recognised place at the end of the volume. The 
labelling of duties in this way tends to make every 
assistant more careful, since he knows that all 
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mistakes will be traced home, and there can be 
no evading reproof. 

Errors, of course, will always happen, but this 
fact will not excuse anybody. If an assistant can 
issue ninety-nine books correctly, it is carelessness 
to put the hundredth down to the wrong person. 
Every lad should get into the habit of checking 
all his doings, so that after every book issued, 
every job done, he can say honestly to himself, 
"I know that was done right." It is as easy to 
perform duties accurately as it is to do them 
negligently, and the assistant who persists in 
carelessness will soon find that necessity requires 
him to seek a profession elsewhere than in a 
public library. 

When an error in the issuing of a book is 
discovered, and cannot be rectified without a 
quarter of an hour's search, while a number of 
people are at the counter waiting to be attended 
to, it .should be laid aside until a more fitting 
opportunity occurs. Nothing is more irritating 
to the public than to be kept waiting while 
mistakes are cleared up. We cannot give 
instructions on how these errors are to be 
corrected, since extraordinary complications are 
frequently involved, and each case must be dealt 
with according to its own evidences. With double 
charging, however, the chances of solving these 
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problems are multiplied, and usually such errors 
can soon be cleared up. Errors in writing readers' 
tickets, entering up forms, statistics, and returning 
books to shelves, are equally serious, and every 
precaution must be taken for their prevention. 
In fact, the keynote of all successful library ad- 
ministration is accuracy ; this is the first word and 
the last word, and the sooner assistants realise this 
the better it will be for them. 



MISCELLANEOUS 

If, in his contact with the current newspapers 
and periodicals as they are received, the assistant 
observes any articles or items of local or pro- 
fessional interest, he should at once make a note 
of them, and at the proper time report them to 
his chief or senior. These can afterwards be 
abstracted, and filed in the MS. book, which is 
usually kept in every library for that purpose. 
It is important that these should not be missed, 
but at the same time there is no need for the 
assistant to waste his time in perusing them, or 
even in reading every paper in order to (liscover 
them. \ 

When an assistant sees a person tunaing the 
pages of the catalogue in a bewildered tway, he 
should inquire whether he can render any assist- 
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ance. This offer should always be made to new 
borrowers, for they are often at a loss how to use 
so novel a work, and a word in due season will 
generally be gratefully accepted, although rebuffs 
will occasionally be met with. The catalogue and 
mode of obtaining books should be explained; 
sometimes, when a person appears ignorant of 
books and authors, a volume can be recommended. 
Frequently assistants are asked to select a book 
for a borrower, and in expectation of this they 
should do whatever they can to become acquainted 
with the contents of every volume that passes 
through their hands. With novels it is of incalcu- 
lable service to be able to give off-hand a general 
idea of a particular author's writings. This one 
writes Scottish historical books with plenty of 
adventure; this one French historical with the 
sentimental side developed ; these novels are 
mostly suitable for ladies, being principally mild 
love stories; here is the novel with a purpose; 
there the sporting novel; and so on. The likes 
and dislikes of borrowers soon become known, and 
this, with personal observation, makes it com- 
paratively easy to "fit" a borrower with a book. 
Indiscriminate recommendation may do harm, and 
it is not wise to offer volumes of which nothing is 
known. Always push the best and keep clear of 
the inferior or sensational. To gain a knowledge 
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of books it is not necessary to read them all, but 
study the history of English literature and peruse 
the literary journals. 

No assistant should consider himself above his 
duties, and if any menial tasks, such as dusting 
shelves or cleaning ink-piots, have to be done, let 
him perform the work with a cheerful countenance, 
and not give way to sulky looks and grumbles. 

There is always digfnity in duty, whatever it 
may be. While some are so sensitive as to think 
it undignified to. have to carry out lowly duties, 
they are not always so mindful of their dignity as 
to refrain from gossiping and larking. 

Some assistants seem to be ever on the chatter, 
and delight in playing tricks behind the book^ 
stacks, but such gambols not only cause mis* 
takes, but seriously interfere with business, keep 
borrowers waiting, cause work to remain undone, 
and, above all, such assistants lose caste. For 
these reasons animal spirits should be worked off 
before duty begins, or retained till closing time. 

Emergencies will occasionally happen, and 
assistants will do well to prepare themselves in 
case of their occurrence. The electric light 
may fail, the heating apparatus may go wrong, 
fire may even be discovered, disturbances may 
arise in the news or magazine rooms, a member 
of the staff, or reader, may be taken ill, and 
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similar things may come to pass. When an 
assistant discovers himself in some such predica- 
ment it is no use for him to lose his head and 
become incapable. If he thinks over the matter, 
and makes up his mind how to act in case of such 
contingencies, he may save a deal of trouble and 
possible damage. One thing should be known by 
every member of the staff, and that is where the 
nearest constable on point duty is to be found. 



CHAPTER V 

Library Extension Work 

We have outlined the routine and general 
methods of everyday library practice, and must 
now explain some of the main principles govern- 
ing the several extensions of that practice, 
some of which were quite recently considered 
outside the responsibilities of a public librarian. 

As in every other phase of official duty, so in 
librarianship, there have been those who support 
and some who oppose methods of indefinite 
extension. One side argues that our work should 
be pushed to its farthest possible limit, that any 
and every local movement with educational 
and instructive aims should be centred around 
the public library. The opposing party is 
more conservative, and holds that we should 
show better returns from our immediate work 
before venturing upon extensions that are, for the 
present at all events, outside the sphere of our 
literal duties. This primer cannot identify itself 
with either side in the controversy, but we do feel 

98 
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that, whether for good or ill, library extension 
work will advance year by year, and that it is so 
essential for the assistant to have some working 
knowledge upon this important subject that we 
are justified in including a summary sketch of its 
present position with some forecast of its probable 
development. 

Extension work may be said to include all 
matters of a professional character other than 
the mere organisation and administration of the 
standard departments, and efforts to promote 
general efficiency. Such developments did not 
occur simultaneously but were of gradual growth, 
and the several steps became landmarks of 
progressive policy. Thus the introduction of the 
"Employee Clause" as a local regulation was 
probably the result of a comparison between the 
vast revenue derived from local manufacturing 
establishments and the contribution of the average 
ratepayer. It was only just to arrange some 
proportionate distribution of privileges, and the 
measure has exerted much influence upon the 
growth of our usefulness. Prior to its operation, 
none but the actual ratepayer and the resident 
caretakers of a manufactory could obtain books 
from the library. This clause now allows every 
employee of the particular ratepayer, whether 
resident or non-resident within municipal limits, to 
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participate in the privilege. This is right on 
grounds of abstract justice, but it is also supported 
by less academic considerations. Employees in 
many of our factories and similar places of em- 
ployment, more especially the women, never 
entered our doors from sheer ignorance of the 
free nature of the institution. But now, when 
the employer or his deputy explains the ease 
with which they may become members, and the 
advantages to be gained by so doing, quite a 
number/avail themselves of the opportunities, who, 
but for the employee clause, would never have 
come within view of our professional labours. 
The clause has not been universally adopted as 
yet, but we feel that it has only to be brought 
to the notice of committees in order to receive 
recognition as the right and proper measure which 
it undoubtedly is. 

Another phase of extension was the creation 
of delivery stations at a distance from the 
library. These stations give facilities to distant 

m 

readers, who are often saved a walk of two or 
three miles whenever they have occasion to 
change a volume. Delivery stations are organised 
in several ways, but their purpose is always the 
same. Sometimes an assistant is dispatched on 
stated evenings to an outlying building, such as 
a church room or public hall; here he ex- 
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changes books returned for others which he has 
brought with him, and the value of his journey 
is much enhanced when would-be borrowers are 
allowed to make postal requisitions for volumes, 
which he will then take with him to the ap- 
pointed place. All entries are executed upon 
his return to the library. Another system invites 
the co-operation of tradesmen. Readers call at 
some appointed establishment, and leave the 
volumes which they have read together with 
their written requisitions. Assistants are regularly 
sent to these depdts to remove the returned books 
and to deposit the replacing volumes. 

More advanced delivery stations approach the 
status of a branch library. Here a small stock 
of books is kept, such being replenished at 
intervals from the general stock. At these es- 
tablishments assistants attend on certain specified 
days. Local district newspaper rooms are some- 
times opened in the same way. 

It has been said that district stations are 
unnecessary, inasmuch as they tend to make the 
borrowers lazy. If men really require books 
they do not deny themselves because of a short 
walk. Such an argument is not justified, for the 
purpose of the free library is to distribute litera- 
ture among the people. To reduce the diffi- 
culties of circulation is one of its chief objects. 
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and the duty of the institution is to spare ho 
trouble in accomplishing that purpose. Further- 
more, in whatever district a branch library or 
delivery station is established, the residents of 
the neighbourhood become more familiar with 
the library and its aims, and the branch is a 
constant advertisement of the movement and its 
benefits. 

Much good work has been done by supplying 
books to mission-halls, church clubs, and working 
men's institutes, in the poorer districts. Whether 
these books are to be used on the premises or 
are to be lent for home-reading, the work is one 
that must exert a great influence even though 
we cannot ourselves observe its results. The 
authorities of such places come in touch with 
the very poor people, who, though they may 
desire to read and are cognisant of the free 
circulation of books, will not venture into the 
libraries on account of their humble attire, or 
for other reasons. To these folk such institutions 
form a first point of contact with our organisa- 
tion, and library authorities never benefit the 
community more really than when they grant 
these facilities. 

Passing now to work carried out inside the 
library, we note the introduction of information 
bureaux, often used as branches of the Emigrants' 
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Information Office. That office sends to any 
library, upon application, a notice display-board, 
and a series of pamphlets giving information 
concerning the possibilities of emigration, and 
the qualifications essential to intending emigrants 
to the Colonies. These pamphlets are for free 
distribution to inquirers, and, being frequently 
revised, contain authentic, practical, and up-to- 
date particulars. It is, indeed, hard to estimate 
what amount of service such information bureaux 
may render to the individual and to the Empire. 
No one need now emigrate without full know- 
ledge of possibilities and markets. A visit to the 
library produces a full account of the country 
selected, its opportunities, wage-systems, cost of 
living — the intending emig^rant could obtain little 
better information were he on the spot of his 
choice. 

Librarians have lately begun to organise 
reading circles in connection with their estab- 
lishments, and such circles are capable of in- 
definite development and variation. Their first 
object is to draw together such readers as are 
anxious to undertake specified courses of reading 
under the direction of the librarian. Meeting 
fortnightly or monthly, their questions and con- 
versation are of mutual assistance in the elucida- 
tion of difficulties, Courses for the winter season 
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may include all branches of knowledge — science, 
history, literature, classical works, standard fiction, 
and many other subjects. Subjects must of 
course be chosen with a view to local tendencies, 
or the success of the innovation may be jeopardised. 

Having decided to establish reading circles, the 
librarian announces his plans in the library 
bulletin, in local papers, and by placarding 
notices within the building. Intending students 
are asked to enrol themselves by a certain date. 
The librarian then sends a postcard to each 
student, and at the consequent inaugural meeting 
reviews the course, inspects the available books 
on the subject chosen, and decides the work for 
the first period. The actual reading is of course 
done privately at home, between the meetings. 

On circle evenings the librarian generally takes 
the leadership, as his opportunities for research 
better fit him for the chair. The pages that have 
been read are now carefully gone through, and 
matters of topographical, bibliographical, bio- 
graphical, and etymological importance are 
critically dealt with. In some instances the 
students are expected to pay an entrance fee, 
which is expended in the purchase of books for 
the courses, but very frequently books and every 
facility for study are provided free. 

Another recent and most important innovation ' 
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has brought the public library committees' work 
in connection with the National Home- Reading 
Union. Students are asked to pay a small 
subscription to cover the cost and postage of the 
magazine which the Union supplies monthly, and 
which serves as a guide to the month's work. By 
this means the library becomes a source from 
which the accumulated knowledge and guidance of 
the Union can be well and cheaply diffused, and 
both organisations assist each other in a common 
endeavour to create and support a desire for 
better reading. It should be mentioned that the 
Union provides the circle leader with bibliographical 
and other particulars. 

The conduct of reading circles is a proper work 
for the librarian, arid it is also a good work. These 
circles prompt an ever-growing section of readers 
to read, not superficially, but so as to obtain a fu\} 
knowledge of the literature with which they happen 
to be occupied, and the fruit of acquiring such a 
habit may be incalculable. 

An interesting phase of extension is the intro- 
duction of a "trade exhibit." Most librarians 
make ^ special collection of books and papers 
relating to trades and crafts of local prominence.' 
This is done in the hope that local workers will 
avail themselves of the opportunities to consult the 
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best technical literature, and thus improve them- 
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selves in the calling with which they are associated. 
Happily, the librarian often sees this aim realised, 
and his reference room is in the evening thronged 
with workers bent on the investigation of branches 
of their own or allied crafts. It is in localities 
where the technical wealth of his collection is, 
practically speaking, unknown to the artisan classes, 
that the librarian inaugurates the trade exhibit as 
a means to an end. Note is made of all the 
mechanics' clubs, guilds, and meetings, and such 
information is scheduled under the names of the 
several industries. Notices are printed, or dupli- 
cated, and distributed by permission of the various 
representatives to all who attend these centres. 
Such notices announce that, during a stated period, 
an exhibition of the best books dealing with the 
particular subject will be held in the reference 
library, and thus the worker is brought into 
contact with the technical literature provided for 
his use. Not all of the visitors will become 
borrowers, but a good proportion may do so ; in 
fact, librarians who have arranged trade exhibits 
speak very highly of the results. 

It is advisable to publish a periodical bulletin, 
or library magazine, and this generally proves a 
successful departure. Different editors issue these 
periodicals on diffejent lines, but, however pre- 
sented, the magazine should have wide scope and 
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every claim to popularity. Some are issued to 
serve as a monthly supplement to the catalogue, 
others are instituted as a means whereby the 
librarian can convey to his readers items of 
historical and literary interest pertaining to the 
immediate locality. Others, again, give readings 
from selected authors, excerpts from recent additions 
to the stock, and lists of works on current topics. 
More ambitious publications combine all the 
above features cited, and these are naturally of great 
assistance both to reader and compiler. 

Three reasons deter many librarians from issuing 
such a periodical : expense of production, fears of 
limited circulation, and responsibility for regular 
issue of a periodical which shall maintain the same 
standard as the early numbers. The extent of 
the first difficulty depends upon the bulk of the 
proposed journal and the prospective support to 
be obtained from advertisers. Local tradesmen 
are generally eager to keep a good advertisement 
before the public eye, and if those in authority will 
permit him to do so, the librarian should soon 
be able to obtain sufficient advertising matter to 
defray the greater part of the cost of publication. 
Local printers, moreover, will sometimes under- 
take to produce the journal free, taking the whole 
business over from a commercial standpoint, 
subject, of course, to their being permitted to 
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include advertisements. Such an arrangement 
permits the editor to care little if his circulation 
grows slowly. A periodical which costs the 
authorities nothing can be given away, and even 
a small charge of a penny or a halfpenny 
should not mar its circulation, whilst it feeds the 
revenue of the library. The third consideration 
is perhaps the most serious, as all know who have 
been in any way responsible for the issue of a 
monthly, or even a quarterly journal. A librarian 
has, however, a fund of topics, and he should 
seldom have a real difficulty in filling his pages. 

Bulletins are in their infancy as yet, but are sure 
to attain great prominence in the near future. 
They need no further justification than the fact of 
their affording a natural and close bond between 
library and public. 

Where a bulletin is not established, the system 
of publishing topical lists is indispensable if the 
library is to be of living interest to the reader. 
No matter what topic comes within the arena of 
public notice, the library generally has something 
concerning it on its shelves, and this should be always 
brought before the eye of the reader. It has been 
argued that where a good catalogue is in use the 
topic list is not required, but it must be remembered 
that most, if not all, libraries contain some article 
matter in magazines, encyclopaedias, etc., which 
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does not appear in the catalogue, and is therefore 
out of reach of the borrowers unless a very 
detailed card catalogue is at hand. It is also said 
that assistants generally know where to find such 
matter, and that a borrower can be fully informed 
upon inquiry. But the borrower does not inquire. 
Eight people out of a dozen will, for unknown 
reasons, sacrifice their interest in a subject before 
they will seek information from the staff. Therefore 
the topic list, be it printed in the columns of the 
local press or issued as a leaflet from the library, 
is a boon to readers, and when supplemented by 
map, chart, or scale illustrations, prominently dis- 
played within the building, the extent of its interest 
is greatly advanced. 

A kindred practice to be noted is the growing 
use of local newspapers by library authorities. 
This is a matter for one of two arrangements : i>. 
a column is purchased for a stated period, or the 
editor gives the librarian free use of one column 
daily or weekly, on condition that the matter set 
is of general interest 

We have now considered the lesser details of 
extension work and arrive at the broader lines of 
the movement — ^the provision of special facilities for 
school children and the blind. 

It is a sign of the times that the customary age- 
limit of fourteen years has, generally speaking, been 
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abolished. Such a reduction in the age-limit was 
only possible of late years and arose froim the 
higher standard of instruction prevailing in our 
elementary schools. 

Fifty years ago, or even thirty, the output of 
juvenile literature was not large, and any 
attempt to form such juvenile sections as many 
libraries now possess would have been baffled for 
lack of material. Years ago such authors as 
Harriett Martineau, Henty, Ballantyne, and a 
few others, foresaw the approaching demand for 
juvenile books, but only to-day have such sections 
received the necessary attention. Library authori- 
ties have realised the possibility of training the 
child in the way it should go by inculcating the 
practice of using the public library, and it remains 
for present-day assistants in their coming librarian- 
ships to reap the benefits of this politic measure. 
Very young children can now obtain books to read 
long before the thraldom of school is ended. In 
some libraries books of a suitable nature are issued 
to children of six or eight years of age, and even 
the babies are not entirely overlooked. 

There are several methods of dealing with 
children, but the librarian must be guided by 
local circumstances. The child either obtains 
a library-supplied book at school, or the book 
is issued direct from the library counter. The 
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argument for school distribution is that the 
teacher is best acquainted with the nature of the 
scholar, and can better discriminate between the 
earnest desire for books and the mere novelty 
seeker; further, the teacher has more command 
over, and influence with, the child than has the 
librarian or his deputy. Against the school 
arrangement it is argued that unless the child 
actually visits the library no familiarity with the 
institution is acquired, and, once away from school, 
the child very often concludes his or her contact 
with the library and reading. On the other hand, 
much inconvenience has been occasioned by in- 
vasions of the lending department by troops of 
children. Adults naturally object to this, but the 
drawback can be averted, where space permits, 
by opening a special room for juveniles. The 
child is served at school by an arrangement 
between the librarian and the teachers. As many 
boxes are obtained as there are schools in the 
neighbourhood, and each box is fitted with from 
fifty to two hundred and fifty carefully selected 
books. Each school receives a box, and, after a 
certain period, school exchanges with school, and 
thus a constant circulation and interchange is 
effected. The books are generally given to the 
scholars by their teachers (say) twice a week. One 
drawback to this system is, that for varying 
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periods, the books are out of the librarian's reach, 
and when minor injuries miss the ready attention 
of the assistants, tears and loose leaves in time 
become irremediable, and the general condition of 
the volumes is deteriorated. 

Where children are served at the library several 
systems are in vogue. Some libraries, where no 
special room is provided for the scholars, only 
allow them to use the library between specified 
hours ; others tell off special assistants to devote 
their attention to the children only. It is, however, 
always an inconvenience if adults and scholars 
have to use one common department. 

Perhaps the best of all methods is to supply 
forms of recommendation to the teacher, who 
endorses them and sends a selection of scholars to 
become readers. By this arrangement the teacher 
selects the children, but incurs no responsibility for 
damage or loss of books. The books are served 
in a room set aside for the express purpose, and in 
which the juvenile books are stored. The usual 
form of issue is observed, and any case of mis* 
behaviour is reported to the teacher, who suspends 
the ticket if necessary. In the same manner, the 
teacher is periodically informed when scholars fail 
to return their books within the prescribed time, or 
depart in any other way from a strict observance 
of the regulations. 
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The introduction of the child to the library is a 
right measure, carrying its own justification, and 
coming generations will undoubtedly prove that 
these early visits to the library have instilled an 
influence which does not die out in later years. 
The library will ever be to them a home of mental 
recreation and educational opportunity. 

The work of the public libraries in connection 
with the blind is a development yet in its early 
stages, but one which is sure to receive much atten- 
tion hereafter. It is natural that collections of books 
for the blind should only have been made within 
late years, because the methods whereby these 
books are embossed have all been introduced since 
1830. The number of blind persons in the United 
Kingdom is not large when compared with the 
general total of the population. For various 
reasons, they seem to have been drawn in con- 
siderable numbers to certain towns. We find quite 
a number dwelling in certain localities, whereas in 
other places the appearance of a blind man is an 
event. Public library authorities are therefore wise 
to go darefuUy to work lest they should introduce 
embossed literature in a locality where no demand 
is forthcoming. Such a failure may prevent a- 
neighbouring body from entering upon the same 
course when there may be a real need for it. 

To avoid such a mishap, librarians should inquire 
8 
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whether their town contains any institution in- 
structing blind persons. Should such a centre be 
at work, the library authorities can be sure of co- 
operation and appreciation. If no such centre 
exists, an inquiry should be addressed to the local 
clergy, nursing institutions, charities, and public 
officers, as to whether any number of resident blind 
is known to exist. Further progress must be 
regelated in accordance with the results of such 
inquiries. 

Where libraries for the blind are established, 
the necessary embossed literature is obtained by 
purchase or private donation. Many persons 
throughout the kingdom are ready to send em- 
bossed work for the use of blind readers, and the 
donations which always follow a press advertise- 
ment of such requests will be found to traverse a 
large number of subjects. The purchase of books 
must be made from the three or four society presses, 
a judicious selection from the catalogues of which 
will enable the librarian to place upon his shelves 
a readable collection. The recent energy of the 
embossing agencies gives promise of much advance 
in the quality of literature hereafter set up for the 
blind. Enrolment of blind borrowers, and all sub- 
sequent relations with them, should simply repeat 
the ordinary routine, and this none the less since 
the blind are highly sensitive and ever grateful 
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to thoise who avoid any reference to their 
affliction. 

Public libraries for the blind have been 
established in some twenty towns, and it seems 
certain that within a few years this side of 
extension work will have become more general. 

The delivery of public lectures in, or in 
connection with, our libraries is a departure of 
much promise and many possibilities. Neverthe- 
less it is one of the most debated questions that 
have ever arisen amongst librarians, some arguing 
that lectures are no part of the purpose of the 
institution, while the other side as eagerly maintain 
their value both as an educational agent and also 
as a means to general social progress. 

Such a handbook as ours cannot take sides upon 
this question, yet inasmuch as it undertakes to 
describe the question of extension work, the subject 
of lectures in the library, whether they be delivered 
by the librarian or by unofficial friends, cannot be 
passed without mention. Such lectures are divisible 
into two groups : lectures to adults and to children. 
Their style naturally depends upon the age of the 
audience, and also on local considerations. The 
class of lecture which seems most generally success- 
ful deals with scientific and current topics. A war 
breaks out in some remote part of the globe, and 
the event calls for corresponding information from 
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the municipal libraries ; topic lists appear, bulletins 
devote a page to the subject, but a well-delivered 
lantern lecture is what best meets all requirements. 
Such a lecture need not be delivered by the 
librarian ; he may be able to secure the services of 
some local person whose experience proves him 
capable of such a task. Lectures to adults should 
always lead up to subsequent use of the library by 
the audience, and, as each person leaves, he should 
be presented with a membership voucher add a 
topical list of books in the library relating to the 
subject of the eveningf's discourse. 

Lectures to children are more general, and call 
for less comment. Should the librarian arrange 
juvenile lectures for the winter season, he will often 
find a ready lecturer in the local schoolmaster, and 
occasionally he may be inclined to take an evening 
himself. There is no fear of overrating the good 
effects of lantern lectures to children, especially in 
the poorer districts. Boys and girls, instead of 
roaming the streets, are in the darkened space of 
the lecture room introduced to the folk, cities, and 
customs of distant lands, the elementary principles 
underlying our daily life, and the wonders of the 
natural world. 

It remains for the coming generation of librarians 
to discover whether the office of public lecturer will 
become a part of our ordinary duties or be one 
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step on the ladder of future appointments ; yet, 
inasmuch as the progressive spirit of to-day tends 
to get all possible energy from public officers, the 
assistant will not perhaps be ill-advised who bears 
such a possibility in mind. Even should it never 
become an official duty, a man loses nothing by 
acquiring the self-control necessary to address a 
number of people. 

It may be expected that this work will have a 
word for museums and art galleries, but such in- 
stitutions form no part of library practice, however 
close the alliance may otherwise be. Museums, 
libraries, and galleries all work on parallel lines 
to improve popular taste and culture, and no 
municipality is complete without them. A hand- 
book for the librarian cannot attempt to do more 
than deal with the library proper and its work. 

Library extension work in Great Britain is only 
in its first stages, and possible developments are 
many. The libraries of the United States have 
advanced much further in this direction, but this is 
natural in a country where the public libraries are 
governed either directly by the Education Bureau 
or are similarly controlled from a governmental 
centre. Such control may be the future of our 
own institutions. With such a centralised adminis- 
tration, and with less inadequate funds, public 
librarians will be able to push their campaign 
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to the justification of their appointments and the 
welfare and honour of the institutions which they 
administer. 

In conclusion, however, it must be remembered 
that extension work in the provinces has more 
possibility of success than would be likely to 
^ result from the same endeavours if introduced in 
London, where the local feeling is not so pro- 
nounced, and where a thousand and one other 
movements go to counteract the endeavours of the 
librarian. 



CHAPTER VI 
The Library Assistant Himself 

Having traced the history of the public library 
movement, and discussed the various lines of 
administrative routine, we may conclude this hand- 
book with a few remarks anent the assistant 
personally. 

Such a chapter is not so superfluous as may 
appear upon first consideration, for the assistant of 
to-day is the librarian of the future, the librarian 
of a new epoch with new responsibilities. He 
should therefore be urged to prepare for future 
possibilities, since, if the public library of the 
future is to be in advance of our institutions of to- 
day, such results will only be attained through the 
further education of the public and a like advance 
in library administration. The first of these factors 
is generally regarded as merely a matter of time, 
but that the library assistant will be taking current 
opportunities to iniprove himself is by no means so 
certain. 

It is not a rash statement to assert that a 

119 
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great many assistants (especially junior assistants) 
rarely trouble to think of, or prepare themselves 
for, the future claims and duties of their calling, 
and therefore it will be well within the purpose of 
this work to state most clearly why it is not only 
advisable, but also a simple duty, to lose no 
opportunities for self-improvement. 

The early stages of library practice are certainly 
not the most interesting, and there is little in 
counter-work or news-room supervision to demon- 
strate the enormous latent possibilities in our 
institutions. Unfortunately, this period, which 
should have been utilised for self-improvement, is 
generally spent in desultory reading, and when 
senior posts are reached the late realisation of 
"how much to know, how little known," is dis- 
heartening. With every advancing step on the 
staff scale comes fresh work of a more specialised 
nature, requiring a clear understanding of the 
lines of general information; and the assistant is 
certainly handicapped who waits fpr the demand 
before attempting to train himself in the necessary 
details. Each year makes larger demands upon 
the mental faculties, and every year they are less 
open to new impressions. Leisure also becomes 
less, and the task of self-improv6ment consequently 
more difficult. 

But what of these coming demands of which so 
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much is whispered and so little is believed ? The 
junior often considers his chief or senior anxious 
to instil into his mind much dread of a future 
"bogey," and considers that he has done more 
than enough if he feigns a marked attention to 
such admonitions. The reason for this is not far 
to seek. Assistants are urged to take up certain 
lines of study or reading, but no goal, no reason 
for such undertakings is shown. It is not sufficient 
to tell an assistant that he should acquire a 
knowledge of any subject without laying before 
him that which he will some day woefully realise 
— the necessity for it all. 

Many of the juniors on our staffs are recruited 
direct from the elementary schools, and the boy 
in time finds that four or five years have slipped 
away since his early appointment. He likes his 
duties and evinces a strong desire for advancement 
upon the home (or some other) staff, and yet 
hesitates, at times, to take up new responsibilities 
lest he should be found wanting. This is, unfor- 
tunately, too often the case. 

There are few branches of the work performed 
by the senior, sub., or librarian which do not call 
into practice their knowledge of things historical, 
scientific, geographical, or biographical; and it is 
simply because juniors so seldom attempt the work 
of their seniors that they care so little for out- 
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spoken counsel as to self-improvement. Yet it is 
generally true that the advice which is most 
distasteful to us is that which we most urgently 
need. 

The arguments against demands for private 
study are many, and are supported by a lazy 
sentiment The most general one is that it is 
quite unnecessary for librarians to study, as they 
always have books of reference at hand, and that 
all needful information can be found by consulting 
these. But the adherents of this absurd idea 
forget that the librarian is custodian and distri- 
butor of the books in his library, that there is an 
inside as well as an outside to every book, and 
that the librarian's duty to his books does not stop 
at the covers and bindings. He should know 
all the resources of his collections; and, whilst 
admitting that he cannot master every phase of 
thought or action, a general knowledge of the 
chief subjects, and of their lines of development, is 
quite indispensable. 

The golden rule of librarianship is to know 
something about everything, rather than every- 
thing about something. The specialist, the man 
of one subject, is likely to become a nuisance, for 
he may endeavour to bring his subject into 
prominence to the detriment of other classes of 
literature. But to know something of everything 
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means much labour to the junior, and he must 
devote much patient study to accomplish even 
mean results in this regard. V Therefore the 
assistant cannot commence too early the task of 
acquiring a general knowledge of outlines. These 
for a time will suffice, for it is generally agreed 
that an accumulation of co-ordinated outlines 
tends to instil a desire to study more deeply, and 
thus the assistant will be led from fact to fact until 
a good general knowledge is at length acquired. 

Although librarians are unanimously agreed 
that urgent necessity exists for the further culture 
of junior assistants, it has long been a matter of 
contention what course of self-tuition should be 
urged upon them. It is safe to assert that the 
studies of a junior should principally consist of 
such subjects as the future appointments of our 
calling demand. The junior is therefore impressed 
with the necessity for reading a course such as is 
suggested, not in the anticipation of becoming a 
past master of every minute detail, but that his 
initial readings shall leave him the possessor of 
that knowledge of generalities which will enable 
him, upon his promotion, to quickly turn his 
already acquired learning to the fuller needs of a 
higher position. 

In the first place, an assistant should become 
acquainted with history, ancient and modern ; he 
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should know which peoples were predominant 
prior to the Roman Empire, and the order of 
their ascendency, also the prominent personage 
and the legends of these peoples. He should read 
a g£ineral account of the Romans, and then take 
the general partition of Europe into nations ; 
follow each nation up to modem times in short 
handbooks, devoting particular attention to the 
most signal events, and trying to read biographies 
of the representative men of each country and era. 
He should next acquire a carefully read and well- 
digested outline of the history of the British Isles. 
It is astonishing to find how many juniors are 
practically unacquainted with the history of their 
own country, whilst they are quite conversant with 
the outlines of other nations' progress. 

Secondly, a knowledge of modern languages 
should be acquired No one can overestimate 
the value of French or German as a means of 
furthering an assistant's interests in the competitive 
struggle for appointments, and of enabling him 
to become of greater service to his institution. 
It is often said that a knowledge of French and 
German is necessary to the cataloguer. .This is 
true, but also it is only one of the many uses to 
which that accomplishment can be turned. 

A third line of study should cover the history 
of English literature, and that of France or 
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Germany, also some short, concise review of the 
writings of the classical Greek and Roman 
authors. English literature should be studied, 
because we can then more fully appreciate the 
books with which we daily come into contact, 
knowing something of their origin, and of the 
important places they occupy in the growth of 
our national language and literature. One of the 
other literatures is useful, particularly French, as 
showing the concurrent progress and influence of 
continental ideas and writings ; and the review of 
the classics is most useful and edifying. 

Library practice and elementary bibliography 
must now be added. It seems quite unnecessary 
to remark upon this section beyond noting that 
study of the former instils many ideas that would 
otherwise have been missed, and tends to produce 
a systematically uniform administration of our 
institutions. Bibliography is a companion-study 
to all literature. 

Before leaving this topic, let us put in a plea 
for general information. Be indefatigable in 
ascertaining definitions, derivations, and pro- 
nunciations; accompany all reading with a good 
atlas; take care to acquire a sound grasp of 
arithmetic ; be particular concerning composition ; 
read with a notebook at hand in which to collect 
facts worth remembering. 
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It may be argued that the assistant who sets 
himself the task of mastering the work detailed 
will embark upon a long course of study, and whilst 
this is true, it is to be remembered that, sooner or 
later, such work will have to be done. It is surely 
better to commence at once than to be, hereafter, 
compelled to shelve higher studies in consequence 
of a deficient grasp of the rudiments of knowledge. 
The objection of the average assistant, that he 
has not the leisure to devote to such tasks, is 
a hollow one. Most of the world's famous 
scholars had far more limited time than the 
average assistant of to-day; but perhaps the 
value to be set upon spare time is rather a 
question of the presence, or otherwise, of the 
desire to learn. In Appendix B a suggested 
course of reading is given, which should prove 
helpful. 

In the near future learning combined with 
technical knowledge will fill the vacancies, and 
the reign of " swagger " will be at an end. Every 
assistant who neglects to improve himself will 
find that he has to give place to men whose 
chief recommendations, apart from technique, 
are academic distinctions. Not all the assistants 
in our libraries to-day can possibly hope to find 
chief-ships. The total number of our institutions 
will not allow of it, therefore he who does 
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gain one of the coveted appointments of the 
future will do so only through solid, sterling 
work. 

All that has been said concerning the need for 
self-improvement is patent to assistants as well as 
to their chiefs, and it is regrettable that the apathy 
so generally associated with library assistants 
should regularly check the few experimental 
measures that have, from time to time, been 
introduced for their technical education. Should 
the reader admit the justice of our remarks, he 
will regard the work suggested as preparatory 
to the examinations of the Library Association. 
Whatever may be the present value of this 
institution and its standards, much better results 
will arise when better support has been evidenced. 
After the L.A.'s full certificate, London matri- 
culation should be the assistant's aim, and we 
most heartily wish him good and speedy success 
in its attainment 

Assistants are reminded of the existence of 
the Library Assistants' Association, and of the 
necessity for supporting that body, which was 
founded in 1895 to promote the social and pro- 
fessional interests of assistants. 

So much for the educational needs and possi- 
bilities, advice which, though viewed by different 
assistants from different standpoints, must be 
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credited by all with perfect honesty and a desire 
to be helpful. 

Before closing this volume, we must refer to 
the assistant's personal conduct. Many men have 
missed their mark through inattention to this 
matter; items of little note have caused wide 
breaches to open between them and the staff 
or the readers. Librarians dislike such conduct 
on the part of their assistants, and misde- 
meanours rarely escape their notice if not, 
perhaps, immediately detected. Our characters 
and temperaments are moulded in youtili, and it 
is imperative that assistants should do their best 
to acquire the polite affability which breaks down 
many of the barriers so noticeable in modem 
institutions of various kinds. A studied polite- 
ness costs nothing, whilst its good effects are far- 
reaching. 

And now a word for staff control. A respectful 
obedience is demanded by the chief and seniors, 
and justifiably, for this alone enables a staff system 
to be properly worked. The more attentive to 
staff-discipline the assistant becomes, the more 
smoothly the machine works and the better will 
every kind of result be found. A well-directed 
staff has a distinct series of major or minor 
responsibilities assigned to each member. The 
negligence of one individual reacts upon the work 
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of the whole, and it should therefore be the 
endeavour of all to exactly perform such duties as 
are allotted to them, placing as little difficulty as 
possible in the way of others. One often meets 
with assistants who are impervious to hints, un- 
mindful of suggestions, and whose animation 
responds only to direct orders. They are in- 
different and unpunctual. Such men are of no 
use, and, owing to their nature, authority is every 
hour of the day being brought into evidence to 
an extent that makes the business day tiresome to 
them and to the remainder of the staff. 

The judicious subordinate officer, whilst giving 
special attention to his own specific instructions, 
endeavours to anticipate the desires of his seniors, 
and is ever prepared for that little extra duty 
which so often appears unexpectedly. If men 
work fn this spirit it will bring its own reward ; 
every part of their duties will become pleasurable, 
and they will be at no loss to understand the spirit 
of the "something attempted, something done," 
which inspired Longfellow's immortal smith 1 

Before each of us, without regard to our stand- 
ing, a life-work lies, and its execution is a solemn 
duty. The truth of this is expressed by one of 
our greatest thinkers when he says — 

^^ Blessed is he who has found his work. . . . He 
has a worky a life-purpose ; he has found it and will 
9 
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follow it There is a perennial nobleness in work. 
Were he never so benighted^ forgetful of his high 
callings there is always hope in a ntan that actually 
and earnestly works ; in idleness alone is there 
perpetual despair r 

Carlyle. 
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APPENDIX A 

AN ACT TO CONSOLIDATE AND AMEND THE 
LAW RELATING TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES 

[27th June 1892.] 

Be it enacted by the Queen's most Excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows : 



Adoption of Act and Constitution of Library 

Authority. 

1, — Extent and application of Act, — (i) This Act 
shall extend to every library district for which it is 
adopted. 

(2) For the purposes of this Act and subject to the 
provisions thereof every urban district and every parish 
in England and Wales which is not within an urban 
district shall be a library district 

(3) This Act shall have effect as regards any parish 
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which is partly within and partly without an urban district 
as if the part which is without the district were a separate 
parish, and the overseers for the parish shall be deemed 
for the purposes of this Act to be the overseers for that 
part. 

2. — Limitations on expenditure for purposes of Act, — 
(i) A rate or addition to a rate shall not be levied for 
the purposes of this Act for any one financial year in 
any library district to an amount exceeding one penny 
in the pound. 

(2) This Act may be adopted for any library district 
subject to a condition that the maximum rate or addition 
to a rate to be levied for the purposes of this Act in the 
district or in any defined portion of the district in any 
one financial year shall not exceed one halfpenny or 
shall not exceed three farthings in the pound, but such 
limitation if fixed at one halfpenny may be subsequently 
raised to three farthings, or altogether removed, or where 
it is for the time being fixed at three farthings may be 
removed. 

8, — Proceedings for adoption of Act. — With respect 
to — 

{a) the adoption of this Act for any library district ; 

and 
{b) the fixing, raising, and removing of any limitation 
on the maximum rate to be levied for the 
purposes of this Act ; and 
{c) the ascertaining of the opinion of the voters with 
respect to any matter for which their consent 
is required under this Act; the following 
provisions shall have effect ; that is to say, 
(i) Any ten or more voters in the library district 
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may address a requisition in writing to the 
authority hereafter in this section men- 
tioned requiring that authority to ascertain 
the opinion of the voters in the district 
with respect to the question or questions 
stated in the requisition: Provided that 
where the library district is a municipal 
borough the requisition may be made by 
the council of the borough : 

(2) On receipt of the requisition the said 

authority shall proceed to ascertain by 
means of voting papers the opinion of the 
voters with respect to the said question 
or questions ; but the said authority shall 
not ascertain the opinion of the voters on 
any question with respect to the limitation 
) of the rate unless required to do so by 

the requisition, or with respect to any 
limitation of the rate other than the limita- 
tions specified in this Act : 

(3) The procedure for ascertaining the opinion 

of the voters shall be in accordance with 
the regulations contained in the First 
* Schedule to this Act; and those regula- 

tions shall have effect as if they were 
enacted in the body of this Act : 

(4) Every question so submitted to the voters 

shall be decided by the majority of answers 
^ to that question recorded on the valid 

voting papers, and where the majority of 
those answers are in favour of the adoption 
of this Act the same shall forthwith, on 
the result of the poll being made public, 
be deemed to be adopted : 



( 
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(5) Where the opinion of the voters in any library 

district is ascertained upon the question as 
to the adoption of this Act, or upon a 
question as to the limitation of the rate, 
no further proceeding shall be taken for 
ascertaining the opinion of the voters until 
the expiration of one year at least from the 
day when the opinion of the voters was 
last ascertained, that is to say, the day on 
which the voting papers were collected : 

(6) The authority to ascertain the opinion of the 

voters for the purposes of this section shall 
be in a municipal borough the mayor, and 
in any other urban district the chairman 
of the urban authority, and in a parish the 
overseers. 

4. — Act when adopted to be executed by library 
authority. — This Act when adopted for any library 
district shall be carried into execution, if the library 
district is an urban district, by the urban authority, 
and, if it is a parish, by the commissioners appointed 
under this Act ; and any such authority or commissioners 
executing this Act are hereinafter referred to as a 
" library authority." 

5, — Constitution of commissioners for executing Act in 
parish, — (i) Where this Act is adopted for any parish the 
vestry shall forthwith appoint not less than three or more 
than nine voters in the parish to be commissioners for 
carrying this Act into execution. 

(2) The commissioners shall be a body corporate by 
the name of " The Commissioners for Public Libraries 
and Museums for the parish of , in the county 
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of /' and shall have perpetual succession and a 

common seal, with power to acquire and hold lands for 
the ptirposes of this Act, without any licence in mortmain. 

6, — Rotation of commissioners. — (i) The commis- 
sioners shall, as soon as conveniently may be after their 
appointment, divide themselves by agreement, or in default 
of agreement by ballot, ipto three classes, one-third or as 
nearly as may be one-third of them being in each class. 

(2) The offices of the first class shall be vacated at 
the expiration of one year, the offices of the second class 
at the expiration of two years, and the offices of the third 
class at the expiration of three years from the time of 
their appointment 

(3) The offices of vacating commissioners shall be 
filled by an equal number of new commissioners to be 
appointed by the vestry firom among the voters in the 
parish ; and every newly elected commissioner shall hold 
his office for the term of three years firom the date when 
the office became vacant, and no longer, unless re- 
elected ; but a person, on ceasing to be a commissioner, 
shall, unless disqualified, be re-eligible. 

(4) Any casual vacancy among the commissioners, 
whether arising by death, resignation, incapacity, or 
otherwise, shall as soon as may be after the occurrence 
thereof be filled up by the vestry ; but the term of office 
of a commissioner appointed to fill up a casual vacancy 
shall expire at the date at which the term of office of 
the commissioner in whose place he is appointed would 
have expired. 

7. — Meetings of commissioners, — The commissioners 
shall meet at least once in every month, and at such 
other times as they think fit, at some convenient place ; 
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and any one commissioner may summon a special 
meeting by giving three clear days' notice in writing to 
each commissioner, specifying therein the purpose for 
which the meeting is called. Business shall not be 
transacted at any meeting of the commissioners unless 
at least two of them are present. 

8, — Proceedings of commissioners to be recorded. — All 
orders and proceedings of the commissioners shall be 
entered in books to be kept for that purpose, and shall 
be signed by the commissioners or any two of them ; 
and all such orders and proceedings so entered, and 
purporting to be so signed, shall be deemed to be 
original orders and proceedings, and such books may 
be produced and read as evidence of all such orders 
and proceedings upon any judicial proceeding. 

9. — Power to vestries of neighbouring parishes to 
combine, — (i) Where this Act is adopted for any two 
or more neighbouring parishes, the vestries of those 
parishes may by agreement combine for any period in 
carrying this Act into execution, and the expenses of 
carrying this Act into execution shall be defrayed by the 
parishes in such proportions as may be agreed on by the 
vestries. 

(2) The vestry of each of the said parishes shall 
appoint not more than six commissioners in accordance 
with the provisions of this Act, and the commissioners so 
appointed for the several parishes shall form one body 
of commissioners and shall act accordingly in the 
execution of this Act. 

10, — Power to annex parish to adjoining district. — 
Where the voters in a parish adjoining or near any 
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library district for which either this Act has been 
adopted, or the adoption thereof is contemplated, 
consent to such parish being annexed to the said district, 
such parish, subject to the consent of the library 
authority of the said district being also given, shall be 
annexed to and form part of that district for the purposes 
of this Act ; the vestry of such parish shall appoint not 
more than six commissioners in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act, and the commissioners so from 
time to time appointed shall during their respective 
terms of office be deemed for all the purposes of this 
Act to be members of the library authority of the said 
district. 

Execution of Act. 

11. — Provision of libraries^ museums , and schools of 
science and art, — (i) The library authority of any library 
district for which this Act has been adopted may, subject 
to the provisions of this Act, provide all or any of the 
following institutions, namely, public libraries, public 
museums, schools for science, art galleries, and schools 
for art, and for that purpose may purchase and hire land, 
and erect, take down, rebuild, alter, repair, and extend 
buildings, and fit up, furnish, and supply the same with 
all requisite furniture, fittings, and conveniences. 

(2) Where any of the institutions mentioned in this 
section has been established either before or after the 
passing of this Act by any library authority under this 
Act or the Acts hereby repealed, that authority may 
establish in connexion therewith any other of the said 
institutions without further proceedings being taken with 
respect to the adoption of this Act 

(3) No charge shall be made for admission to a 
library or museum provided under this Act for any 
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library district, or, in the case of a lending library, for 
the use thereof by the inhabitants of the district ; but 
the library authority, if they think fit, may grant the use 
of a lending library to persons not being inhabitants of 
the district, either gratuitously or for payment. 

12. — Provision as to acquisition and disposal of land, 
— (i) For the purpose of the purchase of land under 
this Act by a library authority the Lands Clauses Acts, 
with the exception of the provisions relating to the 
purchase of land otherwise than by agreement, shall be 
incorporated with this Act. 

(2) The library authority of any library district which 
is an urban district may with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board appropriate for the purposes of this 
Act any land which is vested in that authority. 

(3) A library authority may with the sanction of the 
Local Grovernment Board sell any land vested in them 
for the purposes of this Act, or exchange any such land 
for other land better adapted for those purposes, and the 
money arising from the sale or received by way of 
equality of exchange, shall be applied in or towards the 
purchase of other land better adapted for the said 
purposes, or may be applied for any purpose for which 
capital money may be applied, and which is approved 
by the Local Government Board. 

(4) A library authority may let a house or building, or 
any part thereof, or any land vested in them for the 
purposes of the Act, which is not at the time of such 
letting required for those purposes, and shall apply the 
rents and profits thereof for the purposes of this Act. 

18. — Power to grant charity land for purposes of this 
Act, — (i) Any person holding land for ecclesiastical, 
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parochial, or charitable purposes may, subject as herein- 
after provided, grant or convey, by way of gift, sale, or 
exchange, for any of the purposes of this Act any 
quantity of such land, not exceeding in any one case 
one acre, in any manner vested in such person. 

(2) Provided that— 

(a) ecclesiastical property shall not be granted or 
conveyed for those purposes without the 
consent of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ; 
and 

(£) parochial property shall not be so granted or 
conveyed save by the board of guardians 
of the poor law union comprising the parish 
to which the property belongs, or without 
the consent of the Local Government Board ; 
and 

(c) other charitable property shall not be so granted 

or conveyed without the consent of the 
Charity Commissioners; and 

(d) the land taken in exchange or the money 

received for such sale shall be held on the 
same trusts as the land exchanged or sold; and 
(ig) land situated in the administrative county of 
London, or in any urban district containing 
according to the last published census for 
the time being over twenty thousand in- 
habitants, which is held on trusts to be 
preserved as an open space, or on trusts 
which prohibit building thereon, shall not be 
granted or conveyed for the purposes of this 
Act. 

(3) Any land granted or conveyed to any library 
authority under this section may be held by that 
authority without any licence in mortmain. 
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14. — Vesting ^f property in library authority. — ^AU 
land appropriated, purchased, or rented, and all other 
real and personal property presented to or purchased or 
acquired for any library, museum, art gallery, or school 
under this Act shall be vested in the library authority. 

15. — Management of libraries^ etc,^ by library authority 
or committee, — (i) The general management, r^ulation, 
and control of every library, museum, art gallery, and 
school provided under this Act shall be vested in and 
exercised by the library authority, and that authority 
may provide therein books, newspapers, maps, and 
specimens of art and science, and cause the same to be 
bound and repaired when necessary. 

(2) The library authority may also appoint salaried 
officers and servants, and dismiss them, and make r^ula- 
tions for the safety and use of every library, museum, 
gallery, and school under their control, and for the ad- 
mission of the public thereto. 

(3) Provided that a library authority being an urban 
authority may if they think fit appoint a committee and 
delegate to it all or any of their powers and duties under 
this section, and the said committee shall to the extent 
of such delegation be deemed to be the library authority. 
Persons appointed to be members of the committee need 
not be members of the urban authority. 

16. — Power to library authorities to make agreements 
for use of library, — (i) The commissioners separately 
appointed for any two or more parishes for which this 
Act has been adopted may with the consent of the voters 
in each of those parishes agree to share in such propor- 
tions and for such period as may be determined by the 
agreement the cost of the purchase, erection, repair, and 
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maintenance of any library building, situate in one of 
those parishes, and also the cost of the purchase of 
books and newspapers for such library, and all other 
expenses connected with the same. 

(2) The library authority of any library district may 
with the consent of the voters in the district and of the 
Charity Commissioners make the like agreement with 
the governing body of any library established or main- 
tained out of funds subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Charity Commissioners, and situate in or near the library 
district, and, in case of inability, objection, or failure 
on the part of the governing body to enter into such 
agreement, the Charity Commissioners may, if they think 
fit, become party to the agreement on behalf of the 
governing body. 

(3) This section shall apply, with the necessary 
modifications, to a museum, school for science, art 
gallery, or school for art in like manner as to a library. 

17. — Power to library authority to accept parliamentary 
grant, — Where a library authority accepts a grant out of 
money provided by Parliament from the Department of 
Science and Art towards the purchase of the site, or the 
erection, enlargement, or repair, of any school for science 
and art, or school for science, or school for art, or of the 
residence of a teacher in any such school, or towards the 
furnishing of any such school, that authority may accept 
the grant upon die conditions prescribed by the Depart- 
ment of Science and Art, and may execute any instru- 
ments required by that Department for carrying into 
effect those conditions, and upon payment of the grant 
shall be bound by such conditions and instruments, and 
have power and be bound to fulfil and observe the 
same. 
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Financial Provisions. 

18. — Expenses of library authority haw defrayed, — 
(i) The expenses incurred in a library district in and 
incidental to the execution of this Act, including all 
expenses in connexion with ascertaining the opinion of 
the voters in the district, may be defrayed — 

{a) where the library district is a municipal borough, 
out of the borough fund or borough rate, or 
a separate rate to be made, assessed, and 
levied in like manner as the borough rate; 
and 
(b) where the library district is an urban district 
other than a borough, out of the rate applic- 
able to the general expenses incurred in the 
execution of the Public Health Acts, or a 
separate rate to be made, assessed, and 
levied in like manner as the rate so applic- 
able; and 
{c) where the library district is a parish, out of a 
rate to be raised with and as part of the poor 
rate, subject, however, to this qualification, 
that every person assessed to the poor rate 
in the said parish in respect of lands used as 
arable, meadow, or pasture ground only, or 
as woodlands or market gardens, or nursery 
grounds, shall be entitled to an allowance of 
two-thirds of the sum assessed upon him in 
respect of those lands for the purposes of 
this Act. 
(2) Where the library district is a parish, and is not 
combined with any other parish for the execution of this 
Act, then — 

(i) such amount only shall be raised out of a rate 
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for the purposes of this Act as is from time 

to time sanctioned by the vestry of the 

parish ; and 

(ii) the vestry to be called for the purpose of 

sanctioning the amount shall be convened in 

the manner usual in the parish ; and 

(iii) the amount for the time being proposed to be 

raised for the purposes of this Act shall be 

expressed in the notice convening the vestry, 

and (if sanctioned) shall be paid according 

to the order of the vestry to such person as 

may be appointed by the library authority to 

receive it; and 

(iv) in the notices requiring the payment of the 

rate there shall be stated the proportion 

which the amount to be thereby raised for 

the purposes of this Act bears to the total 

amount of the rate. 

(3) Where a parish or a part of a parish is annexed 

in pursuance of this Act to any library district, so much 

of the said expenses as is chargeable to such parish or 

part shall be defrayed in like manner as if such parish or 

part were a separate library district, but the sanction of 

the vestry shall not be required for raising the sums from 

time to time due from the parish for meeting those 

expenses. 

10. — Borrowing by library authority, — (i) Every lib- 
rary authority, with the sanction of the Local Gk)vem- 
ment Board, and in the case of a library authority being 
commissioners appointed for a parish, with the sanction 
also of the vestry of such parish, may borrow money for 
the purposes of this Act on the security of any fund or 
rate applicable for those purposes. 
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(2) Sections two hundred and thirty-three, two 
hundred and thirty-four, and two hundred and thirty-six 
to two hundred and thirty-nine, both inclusive, of the 
Public Health Act, 1875 (38 & 39 Vict. c. ss\ relating 
to borrowing by a local authority shall apply, with the 
necessary modifications, to all money borrowed by any 
library authority for the purposes of this Act, as if the 
library authority were an urban authority, and as 
if references to this Act were substituted in those sections 
and in the forms therein mentioned for references to the 
Public Health Act, 1875. 

(3) The Public Works Loan Commissioners may in 
manner provided by the Public Works Loans Act, 1875, 
lend any money which may be borrowed by a library 
authority for the purposes of this Act. 

20. — Accounts audit. — (i) Separate accounts shall be 
kept of the receipts and expenditure under this Act of 
every library authority and their officers, and those ac- 
counts shall be audited in like manner and with the 
like incidents and consequences, in the case of a library 
authority being an urban authority, and of their officers, 
as the accounts of the receipts and expenditure of that 
authority and their officers under the Public Health Acts. 

(2) The accounts of the receipts and expenditure of 
a library authority being commissioners appointed under 
this Act, and of their officers, shall be audited yearly by 
a district auditor in like manner and with the like 
incidents and consequences as in the case of an audit 
under the Acts relating to the relief of the poor, and 
those commissioners shall be a local authority within the 
meaning of the District Auditors Act, 1879 (42 & 43 
Vict. c. 6). 

(3) The accounts of the receipts and expenditure 
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tinder this Act of any library authority other than the 
council of a municipal borough shall be open at all 
reasonable times to the inspection, free of charge, of any 
ratepayer in the library district, and any such ratepayer 
may without charge make copies of and eictracts from 
those accounts; and if any library authority or any 
person being a member thereof or employed by them 
and having the custody of the accounts flails to allow the 
accounts to be inspected, or copies or extracts to be 
made, as required by this section, such authority or 
person shall for each offence be liable on summary 
conviction in manner provided by the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Acts to a fine not exceeding five pounds. 

Provisions affecting London only. 

21. — Application of Act to city of London, — (i) The 
city of London shall be a library district, and on this Act 
being adopted for the city, the common council shall be 
the library authority. 

(2) The opinion of the voters in the city of London 
with respect to any question under this Act shall be 
ascertained by the mayor on the requisition of the 
common council 

(3) The expenses incurred in the city of London 
in and incidental to the execution of this Act, in- 
cluding all expenses in connexion with ascertaining 
the opinion of the voters, shall be defrayed out of the 
consolidated rate levied by the commissioners of sewers, 
or a separate rate to be made, assessed, and levied by 
those commissioners in like manner as the consolidated 
rate. 

(4) So much of this Act as limits the rate or addition 
to a rate to be levied in any library district for any one 

10 
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financial year to one penny in the pound shall not extend 
to the dty of London. 

22. — Power for district in London to adopt Act 18 & 
19 Vict, c. 120. — Every district mentioned in Schedule 
B to the Metropolis Management Act, 1855, as amended 
by any subsequent Acts, shall be a library district, and 
the provisions of this Act shall apply accordingly with 
the following modifications : — 

(i) The opinion of the voters in any such district 
with respect to any question under this Act 
shall be ascertained by the district board on 
the requisition in writing of any ten or more 
of such voters : 

(2) The library authority for such district shall be 

commissioners appointed by the district 
board, and the provisions of this Act relating 
to commissioners appointed for a parish shall 
apply with the substitution of " district " for 
"parish" and of "district board" for 
" vestry " : 

(3) The expenses incurred in any such district in 

and incidental to the execution of this Act, 
including aU expenses in connexion with 
ascertaining the opinion of the voters, 
shall to such amount as is sanctioned by the 
district board be defrayed by that board in 
like manner as if they had been incurred 
for the general purposes of the Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855, and the sums from 
time to time required for defraying those 
expenses, to the extent so sanctioned, shall 
be paid by the district board to any person 
appointed by the commissioners to receive 
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the same; but nothing in this enactment 
shall enable a district board to levy for the 
purposes of this Act any greater sum in any 
financial year than the amount produced 
by a rate of one penny in the pound, or any 
less rate specially fixed for the purpose of 
this Act in the district : . 

(4) The enactments authorising two or more neigh- 

bouring parishes to combine in carrying this 
Act into execution shall have effect as if 
any such district were included in the term 
"parish" and the district board of such 
district in the term "vestry": 

(5) Where a parish in any such district has adopted 

the Acts hereby repealed or any of them, 

or hereafter adopts this Act, it shall be 

treated in all respects for the purposes of 

this Act as if it were outside the district, 

and, in particular — 

(a) a person shall not, by reason of being a voter 

in the parish, be accounted for the purposes 

> of this section as a voter in the district ; and 

{3) a representative of the parish on the district 
board shall not take part in any proceeding 
\ of the board under this section ; and 

i (c) the parish shall not be called on to contribute 

r to the payment of any expenses incurred in 

[ pursuance of this section ; and 

(d) any question of accounts arising between the 
parish and the other parishes in the district, 
or between the parish and the district^ 
in consequence of this section, shall be 
decided finally by the Local Government 
Board: 
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(6) After the adoption of this Act for any such 
district, proceedings shall not, except with 
the sanction of the Local Government Board, 
be taken for the separate adoption thereof 
for any parish in the district. 

28. — Power to vestry or district board in London to 
appropriate land for library^ &*€. — The vestry or district 
board constituted under the Metropolis Management 
Act, 185 s, for any parish mentioned in Schedule A 
or district mentioned in Schedule B to that Act, as 
amended by any subsequent Acts, may, if this Act is 
in force in such parish or district, appropriate with 
the sanction of the Local Government Board for the 
purposes of this Act any land which is vested in 
such vestry or board. 

Supplemental Provisions. 

24. — Adjustment of interests on termination of agree- 
ment. — Any agreement under this Act between two or 
more vestries or library authorities, or between a library 
authority and any other body, may provide that on the 
termination of the agreement an adjustment shall be 
made of the interests of the several parties thereto in 
any property to the provision of which they have con- 
tributed, and as to the mode in which the adjustment 
shall be arrived at, and in the event of any dispute the 
adjustment shall on the application of any of the parties 
be made by an arbitrator appointed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

25. — Saving for Oxford, — Nothing in this Act shall 
interfere with the operation of the Act of the session of 
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the twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth years of the reign of 
Her present Majesty, chapter one hundred and eight, 
so far as it relates to the collection of a rate for a public 
library in Oxford. 

2R.— Constitution and proceedings of vestry for purposes 
of Act, — For the purposes of this Act the vestry of a 
parish shall be any body of persons acting by virtue of 
any Act of Parliament as or instead of a vestry, and, 
where there is no such body, shall be the inhabitants of 
the parish in vestry assembled, but in the latter case the 
persons registered as county electors in respect of the 
occupation of property situate in the parish, and no other 
persons, shall be members of the vestry. 

27. — Definitions. — In this Act, unless the context 
otherwise requires — 

the expression "urban district" means a municipal 
borough. Improvement Act district, or local govern- 
ment district; and "urban authority" means, as 
regards each such district, the council, improvement 
commissioners, or local board : 

the expression " financial year " means the period of 
twelve months for which the accounts of a library 
authority are made up: 

the expression "voter" means a person who is 
registered as a county elector or enrolled as a 
burgess in respect of the occupation of property 
situate in the district or parish in connexion with 
which the voter is mentioned: 

the expression "overseers" includes any persons 
authorised and required to make and levy poor 
rates in a parish, and acting instead of over- 
seers: 
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the expression " common council " means in relation 
to the city of London the mayor, commonalty, and 
citizens, acting by the mayor, aldermen, and 
commons in common council assembled. 

28. — Repeal, — (i) The Acts mentioned in the Second 
Schedule to this Act shall be repealed as from the 
commencement of this Act, save so far as any of them 
extend beyond England and Wales; and where those 
Acts have been adopted for any library district, that 
adoption shall be deemed to have been an adoption of 
this Act, and this Act shall apply accordingly. 

(2) For the purpose of this section the said Acts shall 
be deemed to have been adopted for any district in 
which they were in force immediately before the com- 
mencement of this Act. 

20. — Saving as to local Acts, — Nothing in this Act 
shall be deemed to limit, or to reduce or alter the limit 
of any rate which any library authority is authorised to 
levy under or by virtue of any local Act. 

80, — Comtnencement, — This Act shall come into 
operation on the first day of October next after the 
passing thereof. 

81. — Short title, — ^This Act may be cited as the 
Public Libraries Act, 1892. 
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SCHEDULES. 

FIRST SCHEDULE. (Section 3.) 

Regulations for ascertaining the opinion of the voters 

in a library district. 

In these regulations the expression " presiding officer" 
means, in relation to any library district, the authority 
required under this Act to ascertain the opinion of the 
voters in that district on any question, or a person 
appointed by that authority, and that authority is referred 
to in these regulations as the " district authority." 

Part I. — Procedure by Voting Papers. 

1. The district authority shall, before the day appointed 
for the issuing of the voting papers, provide the presiding 
officer with a copy of the burgess roll or county register, 
as the case may be, or of the part or parts thereof 
containing the names of all the voters in the library 
district. 

2. On the day appointed for issuing the voting papers 
the presiding officer shall send by post or cause to be 
delivered to every voter at his address appearing in the 
roll or register a voting paper in the form contained in 
Part II. of this schedule or to the like effect. 

3. Every voting paper shall bear the number of the 
voter on the roll or register, as the case may be, and 
shall contain directions to the voter, in accordance with 
these regulations, as to the day on which and the hours 
within which the voting paper is to be collected or sent, 
and as to the place at which, if sent, it will be received. 
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4. The district authority shall, before the issue of the 
voting papers, appoint such a number of competent 
persons as may be necessary to collect and receive the 
voting papers and to assist in the scrutiny thereof on 
such terms and for such remuneration as may be 
reasonable, and shall also appoint a convenient place 
within the district at which the voting papers are to be 
received, but the district authority shall not be required 
to collect any voting papers which have been sent by 
them to addresses beyond the limits of the district 

5. Voting papers shall be collected between 8 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. of the third day after that on which they were 
issued. Such day is hereinafter in these regulations 
referred to as the polling day, and such last-mentioned 
hour is hereinafter referred to as the " conclusion of the 
poll." 

6. A voting paper shall not after collection be 
delivered up to any person except the presiding officer 
or a person appointed to receive voting papers. 

7. The persons appointed to collect the voting papers 
shall, either before or as soon as may be after the 
conclusion of the poll, deliver the voting papers collected 
by them to the presiding officer or to a person appointed 
to receive the same. 

8. A voting paper may be sent by prepaid post or by 
hand to the presiding officer at the place appointed by 
the district authority for the receipt thereof, so that it 
be received by the presiding officer at such appointed 
place before the conclusion of the poll. Voting papers, 
except those collected by persons appointed by the 
district authority, shall not be received at the appointed 
place after the conclusion of the poll. 

9. Every person appointed to collect voting papers 
shall be appointed in writing by the district authority, 
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and shall carry such writing with him while employed in 
the collection, and shall show it to any voter who may 
require him to do so. If any person so appointed fails 
to comply with this regulation, or if any unauthorised 
person fraudulently receives or induces any voter to part 
with a voting paper, such person shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, and liable, on conviction, to imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding six months, or to a fine not 
exceeding twenty pounds, or to both imprisonment and 
fine. 

10. A voting paper which contains the answer ''yes" 
or " no " to any question put to the voters and is duly 
signed shall be deemed to be a valid voting paper with 
respect to that question. 

A voting paper shall be deemed to be duly signed if 
signed by the voter with his full name or ordinary 
signature. 

11. Where any voter is unable to write he may cause 
his voting paper to be filled up by another person. In 
such case he shall attach his mark to the voting paper, 
and such mark shall be attested by such other person, 
who shall sign his name and append his address thereta 
A voting paper to which such mark is attached, and 
which is duly attested, shall be deemed to be duly 
signed. 

12. Any person fabricating a voting paper, or present- 
ing or returning a fabricated voting paper, knowing that 
the same does not bear the true answer or signature of 
the voter to whom it was sent or intended to be sent, 
shall be guilty of personation, and liable to the penalties 
of that offence, as provided by the Ballot Act, 1872 (35 
& 36 Vict. c. 33). 

13. The presiding officer shall, as soon as may be 
after the conclusion of the poll, proceed to a scrutiny of 
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the voting papers, and shall compare the same with his^ 
copy of the roll or register, and ascertain how far the 
voting papers have been duly signed by the voters. 

14. A question put to the voters shall be deemed to 
be answered and determined in the affirmative or 
negative, according as the majority of valid voting papers 
returned contain the answer "yes" or "no" to that 
question. 

15. Immediately on the conclusion of the scrutiny the 
presiding officer shall report to the district authority the 
number of voters who have voted "yes" and "no" 
respectively to each question put to them, and the 
number of voting papers which are invalid. 

16. The presiding officer shall seal up in separate 
packets the valid and the invalid voting papers respect- 
ively, and shall transmit them, together with his report, 
to the district authority. 

1 7. Upon receiving the report of the presiding officer 
the district authority shall cause the result of the poll to 
be made public in such manner as they think fit. 
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Part II. — Form of Voting Paper. 
Public Libraries Ady 1892. 

Borough (Parish or other Library District) of 
No. (Here insert number of voter in burgess 

roll or county register, as the case may be.) 



Question i . 
\To be omitted 
if Libraries 
Act already 
adopt ed,'\ 

Question 2 . 
\To he omitted 
if no question 
stated in the 
requisitionas 
to limitation 
of rate,"] 



Question 3 . 



Are you in favour of the 
adoption of the Public 
Libraries Act, 1892, for 
the borough {or parish, 
etc) of ? 

Are you in favour of the 
rate being limited to one 
halfpenny in the pound ? 
(Or to three farthings, or 
of the existing limitation 
of the rate under the 
Public Libraries Act, 
1892, being removed, or 
of the existing limitation 
to one halfpenny being 
raised to three farthings, 
as the case may require.) 

Are you in favour of an 
agreement being made 
with (here designeUe the 
body or bodies^ according 
to section ten or section 
sixteen of this Act) for 
the purpose of (briefly 
state objects of proposed 
agreement). 



Answer I. (To be 
filled in ''Yes" 



or 



(( 



No.") 



Answer 2. (To be 
filed in *' Yes" 
tff "No.") 



Answer 3. ( 7b be 

filled in "Yes" 

i^r "No.") 

[To be omitted 

if no such 

question 

raised."] 



Signature of Voter. 

I. Note, — ^This voting paper will be collected by an 
authorised collector between the hours of 8 a.m. and 
8 p.m. on day, the 18 (insert polling 
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day)^ or may be sent by prepaid post or by hand, 
addressed to {state name or designation of presiding officer, 
and place appointed by the district authority). If it is 
sent it must be received at that address before 8 p.m. on 
the above-mentioned day. 

2. You may require the collector to show his authority 
in writing. No authority is valid unless it is (signed by 
A.B,y or sealed, or cu the district authority may direct). 



SECOND SCHEDULE. (Section 28.) 
Acts Repealed. 



Session and 
Chapter. 



18 & 19 Vict. c. 70 . 
29 & 30 Vict. c. 1 14 

34 & 35 Vict. c. 71 . 

47 & 48 Vict. c. 37 . 
50 & 51 Vict. c. 22 . 

52 & S3 Vict. c. 9 . 

53 & S4 Vict. c. 68 . 



Short Title. 



The Public Libraries Act, 1855. 

The Public Libraries Amendment Act (England 
and Scotland), 1866. 

The Public Libraries Act, i8s5, Amendment Act. 
1871. 

The Public Libraries Act, 1884. 

The Public Libraries Acts Amendment Act, 1887. 

The Public Libraries Acts Amendment Act, 1889. 

The Public Libraries Acts Amendment Act, 189a 



APPENDIX B 

A SUGGESTED COURSE OF READING FOR 

JUNIOR ASSISTANTS 

HISTORY. 

Clodd : Childhood of the World. 

Anderson : Ancient Civilisations of the East. 

Bury : Shorter History of Greece. 

Creighton : History of Rome. 

Oilman : Story of Rome. 

Freeman : General Sketch of European History. 

Story of Nations : — The Franks : Germany : 

France: Spain: Italy: Switzerland: Russia. 
Ott^ : Scandinavian History. 
Meiklejohn : History of England and Great Britain. 
Green : Readings in English History (3 vols.). 
Meiklejohn : The British Empire. 

LITERATURE. 

Jebb : Primer of Greek Literature. 
Wilkins : Primer of Roman Literature. 
Gray : Classics for the Million. 
Brooke : Primer of English Literature. 
Saintsbury : Primer of French Literature. 
Morley : First Sketch of English Literature. 
Dobson : English Literature. 
Gostwick : German Literature. 
Nicol: American Literature. 
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UBRARY PRACTICE. 

History and Legislation. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica : Article " Libraries." 
Edwards : Free Town Libraries. 
Ogle : The Free Library. 
Greenwood : Public Libraries. 
Fovargue and Ogle : Library Legislation 
Dyer : Library Systems. 

Building and Fittings, 
Brown : Library Appliances. 
Burgoyne : Library Architecture. 

Librarians and Staffs. 
Cowell : Library Staffs. 
Edwards : Founders of the British Museum. 
Lives of Edward Edwards and Henry Bradshaw. 

Administration, 

Brown : Manual of Library Economy. 
Macfarlane : Library Administration. 
Dana : Library Primer. 

Cataloguing. 
Quinn : Library Cataloguing. 
Cutter : Rules for a Dictionary Catalogue. 
British Museum Cataloguing Rules. 

Classification, 

Brown : Library Classification. 
Dana: Library Primer. 
Cutter : Expansive Classification. 
Dewey : The First loo Divisions. 



